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FTSHE Paris Exposition of 1900 will open its 
doors to the world April 15th next. Be- 
tween now and then the work of years must 

be crowded into the space of a few months— 

preparing for the great part the United States 
is to play in that Congress of Nations. 

There is a distinet difference between 

the methods pursued at the Chicago Ex- 

position of 1893 and those which must 

direct the participation of the United 

States in the forthcoming Paris Exposi- 





tion. At the Columbian Exposition we 
assisted foreign nations in exploiting the 
products of their respective 
countries, and stood in the 
capacity of host ; but in 1900 
the United States is a guest 


ae Sige 8 a re eee of France and a visiting n&- 
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tion, and exploits its resources 
and advancement in a foreign 
country. 

The space areas for exhibits 
at Paris are so limited that the 
most extreme and careful con- 
densation and selection of ex- 
hibits is found necessary in 
each group. Every effort is 
being made to find the best 














yn in every class in order that 

FACADE AND DOME OF TIIE UNITED STATES BUILDING AT y : 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. our national interests may be 
C. A. Coolidge and Morin Goustiau.:, Architects. fitly represented. The law con- 
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fers a wide discretion on the Commissioner-General in this regard, and I 
believe it is our duty to exploit the nation’s products and resources from a 
national standpoint, selecting the best in every field, rather than to exploit 
merely individual interests, though of course absolute justice and impar- 
tiality must be given ; and in this work of selection there will be no section- 
alism, but due consideration will be extended to every portion of our country 
in our national display. 

Our work is probably more difficult and complex than that imposed upon 
the representatives of any other nation ; first, because we are one of the greatest 
of nations, and the world, as well as our own people, expects much of us at 
Paris ; second, we must collect and select our exhibits from an expanse of 
territory 3,000 miles in width, from Boston to San Francisco, requiring nego- 
tiations with exhibitors in fifty or more cities ; third, we must ship our ex- 
hibits across seas 3,000 miles wide after concentrating them from all points of 
our vast territory at the port of shipment, New York, here transporting them 
in steamers across the Atlantic to the other side, to be there loaded in cars 
before reaching the various places of installment at Paris. 

This great task does not apply to Germany, Great Britain, Austria or the 
other great nations of Europe, as they collect their exhibits within a small 
radius, and are really on the threshold of France. 

This Commission has three headquarters, at Chicago, New York and Paris. 
The heads of departments, so far as possible, have been centered at the 














BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SECTION OF PARIS WHERE THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS ARE LOCATED— 
INVALIDES, EIFFEL TOWER, TROCADERO, AND MONT VALERIEN IN THE DISTANCE. 
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M. EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Chicago offices, although the Departments of Agriculture, Education, and 
Fine Arts and Textiles, are represented by their respective Directors at 
Washington, New York, Albany and Boston. 

France has been liberal towards this country in the matter of space in com- 
parison with other nations. There will be approximately 56 nations who 
will exhibit at the Paris Exposition this year. 

The construction of the American Pavilion was begun last summer. Its 
dome will rise 160 feet above the Seine. Exhibit annexes will be built to add to 
our space in Agriculture, Forestries, Liberal Arts, and Navigation, in which 
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HON, FERDINAND W. PECK, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER-GENERAL TO THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition of 1900, was born in Chicago in 1948, and 
received the education of his early youth in his native city, graduating from the high school in the class of 1865. He 
completed his education at the Chicago University, and is now a trustee of that institution. Born and reared in Chicago, 
Mr. Peck’s alert faculties absorbed the problems of his surroundings, which richly equipped him for the splendid enter- 
prises which are the results of his efforts, and have contributed so greatly to the beauty and advancement ot the city. 
Chief among these is the Auditorium Building, which Mr. Peck conceived and carried to completion. 
corporation, of which he is and always has been president. He was for four years a prominent member of the Board of 
Education of Chicago, and vice-president of that body. His close identification with many public enterprises local in 
their character, has not prevented his active participation in others wider in their scope. The Columbian Exposition, 
of which he was vice-president, had, among its official management, none more ready and active than he in promoting 
its success. He was a member of the Commission to Europe, sent by the Government in behalf of the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1891. The movement which culminated in the erection here of a splendid monument over the graves of Cenfed 
erate soldiers, likewise found in him its earliest and most earnest supporter in Chicago. In other ways, he has been con- 
nected with the large commercial and public movements of Chicago, and he stands before the world and in the minds of 
the people in the Western metropolis as one of its most representative and public-spirited citizens. Mr. Peck was not a 
candidate for the office of Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition, but was notified by President McKinley in 
July, 1898, that he had been selected for the position. 


It is owned by a 


latter department a branch of the United States Weather Bureau will be dis- 
played in all its workings. 

Various States have made special appropriations, though the Exposition 
will be distinctly international, and separate recognition cannot be given to 
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States or sections of nations. California, New York and Massachusetts have 
already made appropriations which will be used to aid exhibitors of those 
States in their displays. While the American may feel more at home in the 
United States National Building at the Exposition, he must not expect to find 
in this place any of the American exhibits, as the French classification under 
eighteen groups provides for the assignment of space to every large nation in 
the various exhibit buildings where each separate group is located. The 
United States exhibits will be distributed accordingly. 

As the grounds within the city limits have not appeared adequate to meet 
the demands for space, an Annex has been officially established at Vincennes, 
where the Railroad exhibits from all nations will be installed. Athletic com- 
petitions will be held here, all sports encouraged, and there will be a special 
celebration of Olympian games. A special track will be provided for trials of 














PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES BUILDING, SHOWING BOAT-LANDING ON THE SEINE, 
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ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORTATION, 











CENTRAL PART OF MAIN BUILDING ON THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 





TEXTILE FABRICS, 











SOCIAL ECONOMY AND CONGRESS HALL. 








NATIONAL MANUFACTURES, 
TYPICAL FACADES OF TIIE PRINCIPAL EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, 
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PALACE OF HORTICULTURE, 


Automobiles and Bicycles. There will be displayed a magnificent American 
vestibule railway train, in addition to American bicycles, American auto- 
mobiles, a workshop for tool machinery, artesian well and oil well appliances, 
agricultural implements, and perhaps twenty American locomotives 

The Minister of Public Works has authorized this country to have a pier 
landing on the River Seine in front of our national Building. We hope to 
arrange for express boats bearing the American flag to ply between this landing 
and the Pont National, connecting there with a line of street cars of American 
build running direct to the Vincennes Annex, and establishing thus an all 
American Route from point to point. 

On the 4th of July, 1900, will occur one of the greatest peace celebrations 
and demonstrations of fraternal feeling of all time, when there will be unveiled 


a monument in the city of Paris to General Lafayette. Last autumn President 
McKinley issued a proclamation making the anniversary day of the battle of 
Yorktown ‘‘ Lafayette Day’’ in the schools of America, and all the public 
schools responded throughout the land. They contributed their pennies to 








THE SEINE AT APPROACH TO EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 
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erect in Paris a statue to Lafayette, and raised the sum of approximately 
$50,000. Congress passed a law appropriating in addition towards the mon- 
ument, 50,000 souvenir dollars to be known as the ‘‘ Lafayette Dollars,’’ 
which will probably be worth much more than their face value. New York 
State has added $10,000 to the Lafayette fund by recent legislative enactment. 

For the monument a most suitable site has been secured in the heart 
of the city, in the Jardin des Tuilleries, a site hallowed by memories of 
old, within the precincts of the Louvre, at the head of one of the most mag- 
nificent vistas in the world, stretching from the Louvre Palace past the Place 
de la Concorde to the Are de Triomphe. 

Never, perhaps, in all history, was a gift between nations more representative 
of feeling, more far-reaching in its conception. As the monument is unveiled 
at high noon and the procession of dignitaries and American citizens wends 
its way through the Tuilleries and up the Champs Elysées towards the United 
States National Building within the Exposition grounds, there will be seen 
floating on that day the Stars and Stripes on public buildings throughout 
Paris, and from the bateaux of the Seine the flag of this nation will fly to the 
breeze. That day, July 4th, 1900, will be United States Day at the Paris 
Exposition. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


HE visitor to Paris readily recognizes the heart of the city in the Place de 
la Concorde, and its principal artery in the Seine, flowing westward. The 
Louvre, the garden of the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées are upon 

the north or right bank of the river ; the Mint, the Quay d’ Orsay, the Eiffel 
tower, upon the south or left bank. From the southwest angle of the Place 
de la Concorde the grounds of the Exposition extend along both banks of the 
stream, nearly a mile and a half, to the Avenue de Suffren, which forms the 
western boundary of the Champ de Mars. The principal exhibition spaces 
are four, arranged in pairs: the park of the Art Palaces and the Esplanade 
des Invalides at the east, the Champ de Mars and the park of the Trocadero at 
the west. On the south side of the river the Esplanade des Invalides is united 
with the Champ de Mars by the Quay d’ Orsay; on the north side the park of 
the Art Palaces is connected with that of the Trocadero by the Quay de la Con- 
ference, the Cours-la-Reine, and the Quay de Billy. In this space the river 
swings to the south, forming an arc, approximately, of one-sixth of the 
circumference of a circle. 

These areas have long been the object of artistic care. The beauty of the 
trees, numerously planted and assiduously groomed, is enhanced by the back- 
ground of palatial residences which line the streets in this elegant quarter of 
the city. When one remembers the peculiar fitness of Parisian architecture, 
the bright color of the stone so commonly used, the finish and cleanliness of 
the pavements, and the freshness of the foliage which everywhere protects the 
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pedestrian, he can well understand the groundwork already provided for the 
yet finer treatment of the Exposition artists. 

A considerable portion of the banks has been newly revetted with perma- 
nent walls of cut stone, and while this improvement has been made about two 
and a half acres of ground have been filled in. The quays thus formed furnish 
sites for structures which will contain certain classes of exhibits, or for 
palatial buildings erected by foreign governments for the entertainment of 
visiting potentates. 

The United States National Pavilion is situated on the Quay d’ Orsay, on the 
left bank of the Seine, among the buildings of the Great Powers. Its site is 
one of the best locations at the Exposition. 


MONUMENTAL GATEWAY AT MAIN ENTRANCE TO EXPOSITION GROUNDS (PLACE 
DE LA CONCORDE ). 

The plan is square, with a large central dome and rotunda which will be 
used as a general meeting place of Americans during the Exposition. Three 
sides of the rotunda have rooms 13x36 opening out of it. That on the left of 
the main entrance will be used as a lounging room for gentlemen; that on the 
right for ladies, and that in the middle as a parlor for both ladies and gentle- 
men. The second story will be given to the States, where people who so desire 
an rest and register their names. The third story will be reserved for the 
private offices of the Commissioner General and staff. The fourth floor will 
be given to the States and used in a similar manner to the second. 

The building is eighty-five by ninety feet, and one hundred and sixty feet 
high from the lower level. There will be two American electric elevators. 
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The style of the exterior of the building is classic, and while different in de- 
sign from any of the buildings at the Chicago Fair, yet the feeling there 
prevalent has been kept and is in marked contrast to the present French 
buildings. The main entrance is under a large portico which spans the 
esplanade, and under this every visitor who walks to the other national build- 
ings will be obliged to pass. In the centre arch of this portico, facing the 
River Seine, will be French’s statue of Washington, while a bust of President 
McKinley will occupy a niche over the door. In the front of the building, on 
the river bank, will be a boat landing which will be highly ornamented as a 
classic barge. All the boats of the American line which connect with the 
American trolley system at Vincennes will make a landing at this pier. 

The interior decorations have been the subject of particular consideration 
by the Commissioner General, and an Art Commission has been appointed 
consisting of the following gentlemen: George B. Post, of New York, Con- 
sulting Architect, U. S. Commission ; Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, Ameri- 
can Architect, U. 8. Commission ; John B. Cauldwell, of New York, Director 
of Fine Arts, U. 8. Commission ; C. F. McKim, New York, Member of Munici- 
pal Art Commission of New York ; John LaFarge, of New York, President 
National Society of Mural Painters, President Society of American Artists ; 
Daniel C. French, of New York, Member Council National Sculpture Society ; 
Howard Russell Butler, of New York, President American Fine Art Society ; 
Charles L. Hutchinson, of Chicago, Ill., President Art Institute ; Henry Van 
Brunt, of Kansas City, Mo., President American Institute of Architects ; 
Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, Director St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; R. 8. 
Peabody, of Boston, Mass., President Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Architects ; and Henry Walters, of Baltimore, Md. 

This Commission has entire charge of the mural decorations and artistic 
treatment of the interior of the building. It is the intention of the Art Com- 
mission to make it the finest example of decorative art which the United 
States has thus far produced in any exposition. The Commissioner General 
has appropriated $10,000 as a nucleus of a fund for this purpose, and it is 
hoped there will be enough patriotic citizens sufficiently interested in the de- 
velopment of mural decoration to aid in raising such a fund as will enable the 
United States to be properly represented in this branch of the fine arts. 

On the left bank of the river the first large area is the Esplanade des Inva- 
lides, a rectangular space rather more than 1,600 feet long and nearly 1,000 
feet wide. This area is dominated on the south by the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, which in America would be called a Soldiers’ Home. Behind looms 
the magnificent dome of the Church of the Invalides. In a crypt beneath 
this dome rest the remains of the first Napoleon, covered by an immense sar- 
cophagus of purple porphyry. Two large exhibit buildings, with a suitable 
avenue between, will occupy the whole rectangle of the Esplanade. 

On the opposite side of the river the space between the Quay de la Confé- 
rence and the Avenue des Champs Elysées has been greatly changed. The 
Palace of Industry, a relic of the Exposition of 1855, has been removed. On 
the line of the principal avenue of the Invalides a broad thoroughfare has 
been opened from the river to the entrance of the Avenue Marigny which lies 
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OUTLINE MAP OF THE CITY OF PARIS, SHOWING LOCATION OF EXPOSITION GROUNDS, RAILWAY LINES, PUBLIC SQUARES AND BUILDINGS. 
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GARE ST. LAZARE—ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS OF PARIS, WHERE AMERICAN 
VISITORS VIA HAVRE WILL DISEMBARK, 


west of the Palace of the Elysée. This avenue is named the Avenue Nicholas 
II. A new edifice, called the Grand Palace of Fine Arts, has a facade five 
hundred feet long on the west side of the Avenue Nicholas II., and extends 
through nearly to the Avenue d’Antin. In the perfection of its design and 
the profusion of its ornamentation this building is intended to be the noblest 
exponent of contemporary French architecture and sculpture. It is to con- 
tain the exhibit of contemporary art, French and foreign. On the opposite 
side of the new avenue, in a smaller area, stands the Smaller Palace of Fine 
Arts. It wil! contain the Centennial Exposition, illustrative of the history 
of French Art. This building will show the same perfection of design and 
execution which characterizes its neighbor opposite. It is a large building, 
called ‘‘ petit’? only because it is smaller than the other called ‘‘ grand.”’ 
These edifices are intended to be permanent mementoes of the Exposition of 
1900. They will have eost about $4,200,000. In the future the ‘‘Salon’”’ 
will be held in the larger art building. 

A magnificent new bridge crosses the Seine connecting the Avenue Nicho- 
las II. with the Esplanade des Invalides. It is called the Bridge of Alex- 
ander III., in honor of the Czar of- Russia, as the Avenue opening upon it is 
named in honor of his father. The bridge is 360 feet long and 130 feet wide. 
The structure is of steel, the ornamentation of marble. The design is re- 
markable for the very flat trajectory of its single arch, as well as for the ele- 
gance of its decorations and the profusion of its sculpture. The corner stone 
was laid by the Emperor for whom it was named. The bridge will be fin- 
ished by January Ist, 1900, and will have cost $400,000. 

The new arrangement of the Exposition grounds brings them to the south- 
west angle of the Place de la Concorde. Here a suitable and imposing prin- 
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cipal entrance will be erected, in the form of a triumphal arch. Of course, 
other entrances and exits will be provided in abundance, but there will be at 
least one entrance corresponding in its conception to the grandeur of the Ex- 
position. 

Three principal bridges, besides the Bridge of Alexander III., connect the 
opposite quays ; they are the Bridge of the Invalides, at the Avenue d’ Antin, 
the Bridge of the Alma, at the Place de I’ Alma, and the Bridge of Jéna, op- 
posite the Trocadéro. The space between them is also divided by two tem- 
porary bridges. The river has for a long time been navigated by rival lines 
of small, swift passenger boats, touching alternately at right and left, and 
valled felicitously, Sparrows and Flies. To these will be added a fleet of 
gondolas, and other pleasure boats representing water transportation of all 
nations. In this stretch of a mile and a half, with its bridges, its ornamental 
quays, covered with artistic structures and embellished with every grace 
which art, architecture, and the genius of beauty can devise, will be found a 
glory by day and a dream of loveliness by night, not hitherto realized. 

Again turning to the left bank of the Seine, we find at the western end of 
this section of the river the great square of the Champ de Mars, the modern 
representative of the ancient Campus Martius, a grand area reserved long 
since for military evolutions on a large scale. Its southern end is closed by 
the imposing building of the Military School. Thence to the river it lies be- 
tween the Avenue de la Bourdonnais to the east and the Avenue de Suffren 
to the west. Its length is a thousand meters (3,280 feet) and its breadth 
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five hundred meters (1,640 feet). Its area is sufficient for the maneuvering 
of thirty thousand men. Already three International Expositions have used 
this area for their chief structures. Most of these have been removed and 
others will be found covering the area more completely. At the river end of 
the quadrangle, looking toward the northwest, still stands the tower of 300 
meters (985 feet), often called from its designer, the Eiffel Tower. It was 
built for the Exposition of 1889, contains seven thousand tons of iron, and 
cost $980,000. It was nearly paid for by the profits gathered at that Ex- 
position. 

At the southerly end of the Champ de Mars stands the Machinery Hall, of 
the same period. At that time it was the largest room ever covered by a roof 
of a single span, and has been surpassed since only by the immense central 
hall of the Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1893. Although the Machinery 
Hall remains it will not be used for the same purpose as in 1889. This 
building will be divided into various apartments, and so changed as to be 
hardly recognized. The remainder of the Champ de Mars will be almost 
wholly covered with the Exposition buildings, which the French know so 
well how to arrange. Within these spacious halls the visitor will find himself 
in rooms whose width and height, area and light, are wisely adjusted to the 
purpose they are to serve—the exhibition of objects which make up the Ex- 
position. These buildings have, practically, very little exterior requiring 
treatment of decoration ; the interiors will receive the most elaborate, varied 
and elegant adornment that Parisian taste can design. The visitor will also 
derive much comfort from the compactness of this portion of the Exposition 
as he may pass through all the departments of the exhibits in the Champ de 
Mars without leaving the building. 

Opposite the Champ de Mars, and connected with it by the Bridge of Jéna, 

Saito lies the Park of 
the Trocadéro. 
This park rises 
somewhat rap- 
idly from the 
river to a sum- 
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CONSTRUCTION OF OLD PARIS—EIFFEL TOWER IN THE DISTANCE. 
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about it will.be occupied by exhibits of the col- 
onies of France and the countries under her 
protection. The circulation of visitors to the 
various parts of this widely distributed 
Exposition is well provided for. A rail- 

way station will be found near the north- 

west corner of the Champ de 

Mars, on the opposite side of 

the Avenue de Suffren, and 

adjacent to the river. This 

station is under the control of 

the Railway of the West, but 

will be accessible to trains 

bringing visitors to the Expo- 

sition over any French rail- 

way. The line passes the front 

of the Champ de Mars, by a 

covered way, and extends 

along the south side of the 

river to the Esplanade des In- 

valides, where a second station ae ay ee ae 
is erected. Thus the passengers from without the city may be delivered at, 
though not in the heart of, the Exposition. 

An Exposition line (chemin de fer circulaire) will take visitors just with- 
out the north gate of the Champ de Mars, carry them along the Quay d’ Or- 
say to the northwest angle of the Esplanade, thence to the Rue Faber, the 
Avenue de la Motte Piquet, and the Avenue de Suffren, to the principal rail- 
way station and the point of departure. This railway will make the entire 
circuit of the Exposition space south of the river. A surface car on the north 
bank will connect the parks of the Trocadéro and Fine Arts. 

The total surface of the four areas and the connecting links along the Seine 
is 336 acres. That of the Exposition of 1889 was 240 acres. The removal of 
the smaller pavilions from the Champ de Mars to the banks of the river per- 
mits the occupation of almost the whole of that wide area for the installation 
of exhibits. Beside the spaces described in the heart of the city, an area has 
been secured in the Park 6f Vincennes, just without the city, on its eastern 
border, for the exhibition of athletic games, sports, ete. A newly construct- 
ed railway will connect this annex with the principal Exposition grounds. 

The conditions of this Exposition limit its areas to an amount far less than 
that required to satisfy the demands of exhibitors, and all the nations, France 
herself included, are compelled to restrict their displays. 

For the most part the exhibits will be installed by groups instead of by na- 
tions, thus precluding the idea of a series of national expositions and insur- 
ing to the Paris Exposition an eminently international and universal char- 
acter. 

‘*Old Paris’’ will attract students and sightseers of all nationalities. For 
many months the passers-by along the Pont de |’ Alma and the Quai de Billy 

16 
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have remarked with curiosity the works which are being execnted on the 
banks of the Seine. This enterprise, which is to be one of the most interest- 
ing at the Paris Exposition of 1900, will be the reconstruction of the old city 
of Paris. The accompanying illustrations give an idea of this picturesque 
work, which is rapidly nearing completion. The pictures are rep nnnra.- by 
Captain A. H. Mattox, of the Bureau of Publicity to the U. 8. Commission, 
who says : 

‘Old Paris will stand upon a platform of piles extending on the Seine from 
the Alma Bridge to the Jéna Bridge, having a river frontage of about 900 feet 
and a surface covering about 20,000 square feet. Already the turrets and 
gables reveal the general ensemble of the historical buildings and ‘ quarters’ 
of the Paris of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It will reproduce 
the streets and buildings of the time of Louis XIII. and XIV., and fill them 
with the people, costumes and dresses of that period. 

‘* Looking up the river Seine at the Pont de l’Alma, will be seen the en- 
trance to Old Paris, indicated by the old Gate of Saint Michael, which will be 
faithfully reproduced. Past the St. Michael gate the traveler will come to a 
square, the famous Pré-aux-Cleres, the meeting-place of the duelists of the 
time of Louis VII. Off the Pré-aux-Clercs to the left will be the Monastery 
Chartreuse du Luxembourg, founded by St. Louis and destroyed during 
the Revolution. Immediately opposite will be the three-steepled edifice of 
the Parloir-aux-Bourgeois, the city hall of the middle ages; and a little farther 
on is a-tower of the old Louvre. From each side of the Pré-aux-Clercs a 
street will lead to a second square, where the Cluny cloister will be found to- 
gether with the Pilon of St. Germain des Prés and arious other picturesque 
old-time edifices. In one of these, called the ‘ Poets’ Garret,’ a theatre will 
be built, where old-time plays will be acted.’’ 
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THE MISSES POTTER’S CHAPERON. 


By Harrier A, Nasu. 


ISS LUCRETIA POTTER 
sprang from her chair and 
hurried nearer the window, 

hastily removing her near-to glasses, 
and bringing her ‘‘ far-offs’’ down 
from the top of 
her head, where 
—to save valu- 
able time—they 
were kept. For 
the road made 
a sharp turn 
just below the 
house, and a 
passer-by, as 
Miss Lucretia 
herself said, 
‘foften took 





them una- 


wares.” To- 

day no moving 

object was visi- 

ble in the dusty 

road that 

stretched be- 

tween her gar- 

den fence and 

the white 

church across 

the way, but 

Miss Lucretia 

stood peering 

cautiously out 

with little bird- ‘OVER THE PICKET FENCE, FROM THE CEMETERY SIDE, LEANED A TALL 
‘ - MAN WITH IRONY GREY BEARD, IN CLOSE CONVERSATION WITH 

like motions A SLENDER WOMAN ON THE GARDEN SIDE.”’ 

of the head. Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 

North of the low brick house stretched the village cemetery, and over the 
picket fence, from the cemetery side, leaned a tall man with irony grey beard, 
in close conversation with a slender woman on the garden side, whose head and 
face were concealed by a huge sunbonnet. His left hand grasped a garden 
rake, the handle of which he drew absently along the pickets making a clatter- 
ing sound which grated on Miss Lucretia’s nerves. The woman held a trowel 
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with which she seemed to punctuate her remarks by appropriate gestures. 
Presently they separated and she came slowly toward the house, pausing to 
straighten a stalk of sweet-william which leaned over the narrow path. 
When she entered the sitting room Miss Lucretia was industriously piecing 
patchwork by her own especial window. 

‘‘That you, Maria?’’ she said without looking up. Maria assented. As 
she removed her bonnet you saw that her hair was glossy black and her com- 
plexion clear. It was the common opinion in Pineville that Maria Potter 
held her age far better than Lucretia, who was two years her junior. 

‘*There,”’ said she in a tone of relief, ‘‘ I’ve made a good start on that 
back yard, and ’twas quite time. I want everything round the place in good 
shape by the time snow flies.”’ It was now the last of August. 

‘* If you’d only hire a man to do such work,’’ complained Miss Lucretia 
with a thrill of that discomfort which surplus energy in others so often 
arouses. But Miss Maria’s only response was a contemptuous remark about 
hired help in general and male help in particular. The argument was not a 
new one. 

Miss Maria picked up some imaginary threads from the carpet, straightened 
a tidy and took out her knitting. 

‘‘T saw Deacon Goodyear out in the cemetery, Lucretia,’ she said 
presently. 

‘You don’t say so,’’ exclaimed Miss Lucretia. 

‘“ Yes. He come down to the fence to ask whether he’d better plant snow- 
balls or syringas at the corners of his lot. Poorman! He don’t seem to be 
getting over Czarina’s death a mite. He spoke real feeling about his getting 
along alone and said he couldn’t stand it to have hired help fussin’ round 
among her things.’’ 

‘*He’s met with a great loss. Czarina was a good woman, though if I do 
say it, she always seemed kind of stand-offish with us,’’ said Miss Lucretia, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* Well, maybe ’twas natural. Of course she couldn’t ‘help knowin’ how 
much he used to be here.’’ 

Here Miss Lucretia blushed faintly and Miss Maria looked conscious. 

‘*Still,’? continued Miss Maria, ‘‘if Czarina hadn’t been over-sensitive, 
she’d of got over that in thirty years’ time. But there, she’s gone, poor 
soul, and far be it from me to say any hurt of her. Thirty years last June 
itis. I remember the day they appeared out. She had a green berege and 
and a chip bonnet. They were a handsome couple. I can see them now.’’ 

Miss Lucretia was silent. But she remembered, too. A sick headache had 
kept her home from church, but she had risen and peeked out through the 
blinds as the bridal party came down the steps. She remembered how the 
green berege had caught on a burdock bush beside the path, and Czarina had 
stopped to disentangle it, while the deacon (who wasn’t a deacon then) had 
walked on without missing her. 

‘*T always thought,’’ went on Miss Maria, after a long pause in which she 
had dropped the thumb of her mitten, ‘‘ that he’d of kept on coming here if 
he and father hadn’t been on different sides in that church trouble. Of all 
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things on earth to create hard feelin’s that can’t be got over, give me a church 
quarrel. Of course, after that father never would heard to such a thing, even 
if you’d consented.”’ 

Miss Lucretia rose in righteous indignation. 

**Maria Potter, I’m ashamed of you,’’ she declared, ‘‘speculatin’ on dead 
and gone foolishness for all the world like some silly widow that’s lookin’ for 
a second opportunity. Even the neighbors never quite decided who Solomon 
Goodyear come here to see, much less we of the family. And your ideas had 
better be applied to that raspberry jam that’s threatenin’ to ferment.’’ 

Deacon Goodyear’s family lot in the cemetery had been carefully selected 
near the side of the yard, because, as the deacon said, ‘‘ Czariny always liked 
to be on the ‘aidge’ of things. The middle hadn’t no attractions fo: her.’’ 
In his desire to humor this phase of her character, it never occurred to him 
that Czarina might have preferred to rest a little further from the Petter home- 
stead. The deacon himself, as time went on, found the proximity quite 
pleasing. It was very convenient, in his frequent visits to the cemetery, to 
lean over the fence where Miss Maria was usually at work in the garden and 
seek advice on any point of household economics with which his masculine 
brain was inadequate to cope. And the conferences led to an occasicnal ex- 
change of courtesies, such as a pumpkin pie on Miss Maria’s part, or a kindly 
offer from the deacon to empty the soft-soap leach. 

Miss Maria came hurrying in to escape a sudden shower one sultry Septem- 
ber day, to find Miss Lucretia with pale face (for she dreaded lightning), 
drawing out the best rocker from the parlor. 

‘*T spose’d of course you’d ask the deacon in,’’ she said, reproachfully. 
‘He'll get soaked.”’ 

For the deacon, with coat collar turned up and hat drawn down, was disap- 
pearing around the curve in the road. 

Miss Maria shook a few drops of rain from her sunbonnet. 

‘*T didn’t know but I ought,’’ she said. ‘‘ But rememberin’ how father 
felt, I couldn’t somehow bring myself to it.”’ 

Miss Lucretia gave an indignant sniff. 

**Considerin’ father’s been for twenty years where they cease to-hotd 
grudges,”’ she remarked, tartly, ‘‘ I don’t see’s ’twas a very clear call of duty.’ 

Miss Maria hesitated. 

‘Well, that wa’n’t all,”’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ You know, Lucretia, times 
have changed, and we’ ve both seen over and over in the Ladies’ Home Adviser 
that unmarried ladies should not receive gentlemen callers without a chaperon.”’ 

Miss Lucretia weakened. Etiquette was a strong point with her. 

‘‘Though I don’t think times are improving,’’ she said, with some sarcasm, 
‘* time was when ’twas no hurt to let a neighbor come in out of the rain.’’ 

The shower proved the beginning of a cold, rainy week, and before blue 
skies smiled on Pineville again the sisters heard at church that Deacon Good- 
year had taken a long-talked-of trip to Illinois. So Czarina’s grave remained 
uncared for for several weeks. Only Miss Lucretia sometimes slipped through 
the gate when Maria was away and furtively pulled up the weeds. 

Miss Maria was planting dahlia bulbs one October morning, when she heard 
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the deacon’s voice again at the fence. Cordial as ever, and eager to relate the 
experiences of his journey, it was quite plain he had not laid up any hardness 
because of his wetting, and Miss Maria confessed to her sister that she really 
felt relieved. Autumn came on apace. The maples in the Potter yard flut- 
tered their crimson leaves down upon Czarina’s grave. Miss Maria exchanged 
her sunbonnet for a hood and hurried preparations for winter. 

Invitations to Thanksgiving began to come in, for the Potter sisters were 
popular in Pineville ; but, to her sister’s surprise, Miss Maria announced her 
intention of making a Thanksgiving at home. 

‘We might invite Deacon Goodyear over ?”’ she said. 

Miss Lucretia grew impatient. 

‘* Well, Maria Potter, I like your consistency !’’ she asserted. ‘‘Can’t let 
a man come in out of a shower, but invite him to dinner! Where’s your 
chaperon to come from ?”’ 

But Miss Maria had thought of that. They would also invite the little 
schoolteacher, who was the widow of their nephew. And, in spite of Miss 
Lucretia’s objection that she didn’t think widows were allowable for chape- 
rons and that Lizzie was only twenty-four, Miss Maria as usual had her 
way. 

The dinner party proved in every way a success. Lizzie, whose only home 
was a boarding house, accepted the invitation with such delight that the sis- 
ters felt a little guilty and agreed that it was not necessary to explain the 
capacity in which she was to serve. Yet she unconsciously acted her part to 
perfection. As for the deacon, he confessed to Miss Maria that it was the 
first ‘‘ meal of victuals’’ he had really relished since Czarina died. 

Lizzie found herself invited to her aunts’ frequently that winter, much to 
her own enjoyment. It was very pleasant to come after a hard day in 
school, and spend a cozy evening in the pleasant sitting-room. And nearly 
always Deacon Goodyear dropped in, and would kindly see her home. 

The deacon came less frequently to the cemetery now. The snow was be- 
ginning to accumulate, and Miss Maria no longer worked out of doors. 
Sometimes when drifts were deep, he happened around to see if his syringa 
bushes were breaking, and kindly offered to ‘‘shovel them out.’’ Once or 
twice he ventured to drop in without special invitation, but to his perplexity 
found his reception less cordial. Without going very deeply into the reason 
for it, he began to be conscious that he enjoyed his calls best when Lizzie 
was present, and fell into a habit of asking her what evenings she would be 
there. Sometimes when it was snowy he called for her with his team. 

So, in the natural course of human events, it was not long before a rumor 
came to Miss Maria’s ears that Deacon Goodyear was paying Lizzie marked 
attention. The story filled her with deep concern, particularly since her 
aroused observation could but confirm it. 

** Tm afraid Lucretia’s right, and a widow isn’t the proper person for a 
chaperon,’’ sighed Miss Maria to herself. ‘‘ But there, if he’s really in ear- 
nest, Lizzie’ll make him a nice little wife, and if Lucretia’s satisfied I’m 
sure I am.’’ And seeing no way by which her intervention might better 
matters, Miss Maria wisely decided to let them take their course. Of all 
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““SHE WALKED INTO WIE SCHOOLROOM AFTER THE CHILDREN WERE GONE.”’ 
Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 


things she wouldn’t mention it to Lucretia just yet, having a suspicion of a 
probable, ‘I told you so.”’ 

The crocuses had begun to prick through the brown earth, and nothing was 
left of the snow save dingy patches in the hollows, when Miss Maria stepped 
into her yard one morning, noticing with a breath of delight that winter had 
gone. A voice from the cemetery fence greeted her. Deacon Goodyear had 
come around to see how his lot was looking. His manner this morning was 
not depressed. He had never missed Czarina as he did this spring. Seemed 
as if he couldn’t wait for the snow to go off so he could get to her grave. 
Yet within ten minutes, having from Czarina led skillfully up to the point, 
he was offering Miss Maria a position as Mrs. Solomon Goodyear. 
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Miss Maria was astonished and indignant. With much dignity but in few 
words, she declined the honor and walked back to the house, leaving the 
deacon more depressed than before, poking his cane about among the dead 
leaves on Czarina’s grave. Miss Maria said nothing to her sister. She felt 
crushed and hifmiliated, someway. It seemed to her as if Deacon Goodyear 
had trifled with them all as a family. She would have a talk with Lizzie 
and find out how the poor girl took it. 

‘* Etiquette or not,’’ she decided, ‘‘it was Lucretia and I should have 
been chaperoning Lizzie. She, poor Arthur’s widow, and he my father’s 
only grandson.”’ 

She walked into the schoolroom after the children were gone, with dis- 
tressed face, at sight of which Lizzie’s smile dimmed a little. 

**Oh, Aunt Maria,’’ she said, ‘‘I hope you’re not disappointed ?”’ 

‘* At what ?’’ asked Miss Maria. 

‘* Because I refused Deacon Goodyear. Did he tell you? I was so sur- 
prised, for I had thought he was good to me on account of being a family 
friend. But last night he came around so solemn, and asked me to marry 
him in such a mournful manner! I’m afraid you’ll think me wicked, Aunt 
Maria, but I actually laughed after I was alone to think what a good joke 
Arthur would have thought it. And then I cried, thinking that in heaven 
we might not care for jokes. But to-day I have been thinking how much 
you asked us there together, and was so afraid you wanted something of the 
kind.”’ 

‘*T never had a thought of such a thing,’’ declared Miss Maria, with per- 
fect truth. She pondered on the deacon’s strange behavior as she went 
slowly homeward. What would Lucretia say ? 

A sound of voices reached her from the sitting-room. Deacon Goodyear, 
no longer depressed or mournful, sat beside her sister. Miss Lucretia’s 
cheeks were a soft pink. 

‘*Oh, Maria !’’ she said. 

Miss Maria turned inquiringly toward the deacon, who colored but met 
her gaze unflinchingly. 

‘* Lucretia’s promised to marry me,”’ he said, firmly. 

Miss Maria gave him a withering look. 

‘* Allow me to congratplate you,’’ she said. She put away her bonnet and 
went straight to the kitchen, putting her head back through the door to in- 
quire : ‘‘ Will your young man stay to tea, Lucretia ?”’ 

Deacon Goodyear followed her out, carefully closing both doors behind him. 

‘Look here, now,’’ he said, in a low but determined voice, ‘‘ you proba- 
bly think this is terribly funny, and maybe it doos look queer. Lucretia’s 
the one I wanted all the time. But 1 kept a-hearing reports about how I 
was courting of Lizzie, and I kind of thought maybe my attentions did re- 
quire an offer. But Lizzie didn’t want me. Then I kind of thought that 
maybe your turn come next. But neither did you want me. Then, having 
fulfilled my duty to the best of my knowledge, there didn’t seem to be any 
reason why I shouldn’t follow my inclination and ask Lucretia. ’Twas her I 
wanted all the time.”’ 


’ 
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** DEACON GOODYEAR, NO LONGER DEPRESSED OR MOURNFUL, SAT BESIDE HER SISTER 
Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 

He paused. Miss Maria poked the fire vigorously. 

‘“*Czarina was a good wife to me,’’ said the deacon, reflectivel) 
stood by me through thick and thin, and we bore the burden and } 
day together. But I wanted Lucretia thirty years ago.’ 

Miss Maria hung the poker back with a jerk. 

** Well,’ she said, ‘* Lucretia’s of age and some considerable over 


‘She 


eat of the 


If she 


wants to marry she can.”’ 
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By Rospert E. SPEER. 


ISING right up out of the plain is 
the shapely white-topped cone of 
Mount Ararat. The barren country 

stretches out gray and brown on every 
side. To the north, the fine military 
road of Russia runs up through the bare hills, past 
the tomb of Noah at Nakhchewan, to the distant 
green mountains of the Caucasus. Westward, the 





ea. light lies purple on the ridges of Turkey, behind which are 
Bis the smoking villages and the ravaged homes and the mur- 
/*% dered children of the Armenians. Before us and to the 
south is Persia, ancient, unchanged, unchanging, pictur- 
esque, fascinating, decadent. Only the thin, brown stream of the Aras River 
runs between the encroaching, on-pressing Russian power, which has come 
to Ararat and the Aras and stayed for a season, and the poor, feeble, corrupt 
and helpless land, out of which Cyrus and Darius led the unnumbered 
armies which subdued the world. 

It is a strange experience to the traveler from the West, to step out of the 
progressive, industrial, keenly ordered life of Russia, into the unmoving, 
patriarchal, demoralized life of Persia. It is a step of twenty centuries. 
The Russian road ends at the Aras. The trail begiris on the other bank. 
There are two good roads in Persia which the hand of man has made. One 
stretches from Teheran southward through the heart of Persia to Kum. The 
other is the new Russian road from Resht on the Caspian Sea to Teheran. 
All the other roads the feet of animals made. Now they are single, tortuous 
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tracks over the mountain 
passes, over which camels 
pack horses, donkeys and 
men move in single file. 
Again they broaden out into 
a score of parallel paths run- 
ning across the plains. Now 
they plunge down a bank to 
a ford where there is no 
bridge. Again they plunge 
for a ford, because there is 
a bridge, like the bridge at 
Khoi, built to last for ages, 
but with crumbling approach- 
es, which no man will trust. 
‘** And why,’’ each local gov- 
ernor asks, ‘‘ should I do any- 
thing for the bridges or the 
roads? It would be a thank- 
less work, and why should I 
waste on such things the lit- a 

tle in the way of perquisites for myself I can wring from a people already 
squeezed dry ?”’ 

On the road in Persia everyone travels who may, and all ride who can. 
Thousands go on the pilgrimages to the holy shrines—men for the interest 
and piety of it, women to pray for sons or to escape from the dead weariness 
of home. Scores of thousands make their way annually to Kerbela, near 
Bagdad, or to Meshed, in northeastern Persia, or to Kum. Kum is the 
Westminster Abbey of Persia. Four hundred and forty-four princes and 
saints are buried there, in the soil made sacred by the dust of Fatima-el- 
Mosuma, the sister of the holy Iman Reza, who rests at Meshed. In one of 
the sanctuaries at Kum is an inscription to Ali, the great hero of the Persian 
Mohammedans : ‘‘Oh, inexpressible man! By thee in truth is nature en 
riched and adorned ! Had not thy perfect self been in the Creator’s thought, 
Eve had remained forever a virgin and Adam a bachelor.”’ 

The highways are full of riders—the wealthy on horses of fine Arab or 
Persian blood, the poor on humbler beasts, piling on without mercy to the 
beast. Towering over all, great trains of camels sweep by. Why has no 
painter or photographer made a study of camels’ faces? Nothing can surpass 
their character and expression, especially on those wet days when the trail 
is slimy and the camel slides about in agony and “‘ splits ’isself in two.’’ The 
camel is the tyrant and lawbreaker of the road, and all make way for him : 

“The horse’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery mule’s a mule ; 


But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan child in one.’’ 























And the caravan camel, whether loaded with raisins for Tabriz, or with sugar 
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‘THE CAMEL IS THE TYRANT AND LAW-BREAKER OF THE ROAD.”’ 


from Marseilles, or oil or Manchester prints, is brother to the camel of the 

; commissariat. 

Most travel in Persia is by caravan, especially where the roads are danger- 
ous from robbers. And the caravans start about three in the morning, so as 
to have the day’s stage of twenty miles or so done before the heat of the day. 
In the summer all travel is by night. To travel fast one must use the chap- 
par or post. On the post roads fresh horses can be found about every six 
farsakhs (a farsakh, Xenophon’s parasang, is four miles), and can be ridden 
on to the next post station at a speed of eight miles an hour. It is thus the 
mails are carried across the wide country. It has been so since the days of 

. Ahasuerus. 

It is a desolate land. Not a tree can be seen on the great plateau, barring 

a thorn bush here and there, save along the water courses, and the water courses 

, are few. Out of a cloudless sky the sun beats down on gray plain and brown 
hill, treeless and bare, peopled only with scurrying lizard and wild pigeon. 

The flocks of sheep find only thistles and thorns between the stones. The 

trail runs along the barren land until at the end of the stage it stops at the 

caravansary for the night. In the great court- 
yard the caravans find their places, and each 
little party builds its fire, and makes ready for 
the night in its own niche in the brick walls 









PERSIAN MOUNTS. 
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of the inn, its baggage 
lying in the courtyards 
near enough to be safe. 
Here, too, are the kaja- 
vas, or cage-like boxes, 
slung one on either side 
of a horse, in which the 
women ride. Perhaps, 
nearby, if there is water, 
will be the summer place 
and garden of some 
wealthy man, as at Alia- 
bad where the present 
prime minister stayed 
for the year he was out of 
favor and power. Here 
will be the appearance of splendor, bright colors and bits of broken glass 
stuck in mud walls, but in reality, ludicrous ruin and shoddiness. 

Perhaps the day’s journey ends in a village, gray as the gray plains. All 
the houses are made of mud, with mud roofs a foot thick, rolled hard, but 
still very leaky in the rains, the floors the hard earth, no windows, the only 
light and air coming in through the door. Perhaps the owner of the village 
or a wealthy man may have a house built of kiln-burned brick, but such are 


A PERSIAN BRIDE. 


rare, and the better houses are more likely to be marked only by the posses- 
sion of an up-stairs room, a bala-khaneh, with latticed windows, as seen in 
the city of Miana, known best for a famous bug which lives there and bites 
all visitors poisonotisly. Great conical heaps of fuel cakes, made of cowdung 
and straw and dirt, dried in the sun, stand in the streets, or piles of weed 
“fuel are on the housetops. Trees are too rare and valuable to burn. 


** NOMADIC CHILDREN OF THE ANCIENT DAYS.’ 
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The villages are built by the springs or 
water courses, and all tLat grows requires 
irrigation. Often there are neither springs 
nor natural water courses, and then water 
is secured by khanates. Fifty or a hun- 
dred, or two hundred wells are sunk in 
the plain, and underground passages are 
dug from well to well. The location is so 
selected as to secure a slight fall in the 
long line of wells, and by means of these 
a strong artificial stream of water will be 
obtained and brought out from under the 
ground at some convenient place. In the 
cities water is peddled by the water-car- 
riers with their skin bags, or is stored in 
reservoirs. Pious Moslems are encour- 
aged to establish in cities water stores, 


cisterns or umbars for the poor. 
A PICTURESQUE BEGGAR. 


The village houses are very simple 
affairs, a few rooms built around a court, and occupied often by people and 
animals alike. We got into the village of Kokhurt late Saturday evening, 
after a long day’s journey, having doubled the stage for the day, and I was 
wakened Sunday morning by the sound of a door opening in one of the inner 


corners of the room, a door unnoticed before. Out from the dark, subter- 
ranean room back of our 

room, came marching past 

my bed to reach the outer 

door and the courtyard, 

a horse, several cows, a 

donkey and thirty or more 

sheep. They went to and 

from their stable through 

the best room of the house. 

Often there is but one 

room, and sometimes from 

the dirt floor of such a 

room one can pick up the 

most exquisite rugs. I 

bought a nice one from 

the floor of our room at Kokhurt. The 

rooms are often warmed, as this one was, 

by the oven in the floor. The oven was an 

earthenware jar, about three feet deep and a foot 

and a half broad, sunk in the ground with the 

orifice level with the floor. In this a fire of 

emsabins dat te’ dried cowdung or weeds heating the oven, heats 
GOAT’S SKIN, the floor. The bread is baked in great flat cakes, 
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MOSLEM PERSIAN WOMEN AT HOME. 


two feet long and a foot broad, stuck against the inside walls of the oven. 
Over the mouth of the oven, in cold weather, a wooden frame two or three 
feet square is placed, and quilts are thrown over this so as to confine the heat, 
while the household creep under the quilts with feet to the warmth and heads 


away. Where there is no oven, a pan of charcoal is placed under the frame, 
which the Persians call a kursee. Of course the people sleep in winter, and 
for the most part-all the year round, without changing their clothes. There 
is more comfort and refinement in the cities, but there, too, save in great 


houses in Te- 
heran, the kur- 
see is the only 
means of 
warmth. 
About the 
villages, gaT- 
dens and vine- 
yards spread, 
and in the sum- 
mer the people 
gather here for 
work or pleas- 
ure. Itis of the 
gardens that 
the Persian 
poets sing. The 





roses and night- 
ingales are 
STREET DRESS, WITH VEILS RAISED. there. When 
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the grapes are ripening, or are drying into raisins under the warm sun, even 
the weariest and the most oppressed cast off their cares and feast and are glad. 
[ attended such a feast in a vineyard near the village of Geogtapa in the Urumia 
plain. The dishes were spread on a great rug up-stairs in the vineyard lodge, 
the guests mounting by a ladder on the outside. There were chickens, rice, 
dolmas, stuffed onions and cucumbers, mixed meats, potatoes, tomatoes, 
mesta (a curdled compound of buffalo’s milk), dowie or buttermilk made 
from mesta, melons and grapes. Some boys sang the dreary minor music of 
Persia, and then all told stories, most of them of Nasr-i-din Mollah, the tra- 
ditional Persian clown. One tale will illustrate all. It related evidently to 
Christians and not Moslems : 


‘*There lived once in a village an ambitious woman whose husband was 
poor. In the gatherings of women in the village she noticed with jealousy 


DWELLERS IN THE TENTS OF KEDAR-—-WEAVING RUSH MATS, 


the pre-eminence given to the wives.of the priests. On returning home from 
one of these, she urged, her husband to enter the priesthood. He pointed 
out that he could not read. They agreed, however, to go to some remote 
district where he would pretend that he could read, and would present him- 
self as a priest. This they did, and the man became the venerated priest 
of a village which before never had a priest of its own. Soon the bishop 
of the district heard of the holy priest who had come, and went to visit 
him. He asked whether he could*read. The priest replied that he could, 
but of course failed when the bishop tested him. Thereupon the bishop told 
the people that the priest was a frand and had deceived them. The people 
related this to the priest, but he bade them drive the bishop out as a liar. 
This they did, to the bishop’s great pain and shame. Some time after, the 
bishop told his story to a brother bishop, who laughed at his discomfiture, 
and promised to avenge him. Soon thereafter he set out for the village of 
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FAMILY GATHERED ABOUT THE KURSEE, OR COVERED CHARCOAL BRAZIER FOR WARMTH. 


the shrewd priest, and on arriving found the priest, and asked him if he 
could read. ‘ Yes,’ said the priest. On testing him the bishop professed to 
be satisfied, and shortly after, as he sat beside the priest, he reached over 
and plucked a hair from his beard. A beardless priest is an impossibility 


in the East, and this one had a luxuriant and flowing beard. 


The bishop 
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carefully wrapped up the hair and placed 
it in his pocket. The people inquired 
the meaning of the strange act. The bish- 
op explained that the priest was a very 
holy man, so holy that each hair of his 
head would secure to its holder the greatest 
blessing. Then he took his departure. r 
Immediately the eager people fell upon their 
priest and plucked out every hair of his head 
and beard. That was his end. Bald and beard- 
less he wandered out into the world again, and 
the cast out bishop had his revenge, and the ambi- 
tious wife her punishment.”’ 

But life is sad in Persia, especially the woman’s 
life. The law of Islam allows each man to have four 
wives, and as many concubines and slave girls as his 






hand can hold. His wives also he may divorce at 
will. Our word ‘‘bosh”’ is the Turkish word by 
which a Moslem divorces his wife. It doesn’t count “ ?**YS* 1X SHBEISKINS. 
if he says it only once or twice, but if said the third time, the woman must 
go, and there is no recourse. Down along the Caspian the men often 
marry their wives in the spring, so as to have the benefit of their labor in 
the rice fields, and divorce them in the fall so as to escape supporting them 
during the winter. At Meshed, where the pilgrims come, is a large popula- 
tion of temporary wives who are married to the pilgrims, far from home 
and families, for as long a time 
as the pilgrims remain at the 
shrine—a day, ora month. The 
Mohammedan priests draw up 
the contracts for these tempo- 
rary alliances. Lord Curzon, 
who has been there, says Mes- 
hed, though the holiest city in 
Persia, is the wickedest in Asia. 
There are no words for wife 
and home in Persian. There 
are no homes and few wives. 
It is curious to hear a hand- 
some woman say, ‘‘I have told 
my husband if he marries an- 
other wife I shall poison him, 
and I intend to do it.’’ Or to 
ask a woman about her home 
life, and get the answer, ‘‘ Love 
my husband? Oh, yes, I love 
DR. NUR MAHMOUD, A LEADING JewisH Puysician him. I love him as much as a 
OF TEHERAN. sieve holds water.”’ 














WAYSIDE VIEWS OF LIFE IN PERSIA. 


In the cities the Moslem 
women —-and all but about 
sixty thousand or so of the 
four million women of the 
land are Moslems—never ap- 
pear in public save dressed in 
black and heavily veiled, the 
eyes looking out through a 
small meshed space of the 
veil. Custom, fear of men, 
and not modesty, impose this 
dress. The poorer women or 
the women in the villages wear 
no veils, or throw the veil back 
and leave their faces uncov- 
ered, unless now and then in 
a coquettish way they draw a 
fold of the dress across the 
mouth. The Jewish women 
often dress for the street as 
the Moslem women do. One 
of the pictures shows a group A MOSLEM PHARMACY. 
of Jewish men and women who have come, with some Moslems, too, to con- 
sult one of the Jewish doctors in Teheran. The Armenian, Nestorian and 
Fire-worshiper city women give somewhat less heed to concealment, and 
the village women are quite free. All of these in the country, and the 
city ladies in their houses, dress in bright colors, red and green and 
yellow; and the village streets and highways get their little brightness 
from them, or from the equally gay dress of the men. The Jewish girls 
are adorned also with trinkets and jewelry, especially with the little silver 
cases containing portions of the Old Testament law. The Fire Worshipers 
or Guebres are but few in Persia now, though it is the land of their origin ; 


> 


but their women can be picked out at once in Teheran, or in the few cities 


. 
where they are found, by their dress. Outside of Teheran is the Tower of 


Silence, where, believing neither in cremation nor in burial, the Fire Wor- 
shipers expose their dead. From the hillside it looks out in solemn stillness 
over the broad, dead plain, even as the dead of this dying people look up in 
solemn stillness from their ghastly burial place to the unanswering sky. 
Teheran is the great city of Persia. To make it splendid the Shahs have 
impoverished the villages and the lesser cities. It is a curious splendor, a 
mixture of a rude, barbaric magnificence and tinsel and gilt and looking 
glass. In the great museum of the Shah, handfuls of jewels stand in pickle 
bottles from which the labels have never been removed, and a tin toy will 
rest beside a treasure of carved ivory and gold. Crude kerosene lamps and a 
rickety panel fence adorn the court in which the Shah’s audiences are held. 
Officials, soldiers, dignified but so unkempt as to make it difficult to sup- 
press a smile, keep watch and guard—brave fellows, perhaps, but paid no 
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wages, and knowing nothing but an opera bouffe of discipline and govern- 
ment. The Shah’s runners are the most grotesque of all. Yet there is a 
strange picturesqueness and dignity about it all, in the great pavilions, in 
the irrigated poplar gardens, in the bearing of the high officials from the 
Zahir-i-dowleh, the Master of Ceremonies, down, even in the great tiled gates 
of the city, though resembling nothing so much as a fresh, gaudy oilcloth. 
Whether in the streets of the capital or on the great highways, the most 
picturesque people in Persia are the dervishes, half holy men and half 
vagrants. With rosaries, horn, bowl and ax or heavy staff, they wander 
from place to place, living on charity and working never. Many of the der- 
vishes, however, are wandering minstrels, too, and in the market places or 
the caravansaries sing the old hero tales to the people. In the Tabriz bazar 
there is a hollow place surrounded by smooth banks, on which the spectators 














TILED GATEWAY OF THE CITY OF TEHERAN. 


sit and watch the dervish in the pit acting some story of the great past. 
Sometimes the stories are simple and humorous. Thus: 

‘*Rosa Khan was once speaking to the people, and he spoke touchingly, 
but no one seemed to/respond. 


At last he saw one man begin to weep, and 
he spoke more carnestly, and at the close sought this man, and asked, ‘ My 
friend, what was it that I said that so touched your heart?’ The man re- 
plied, ‘It was nothing that you said, but as you spoke so earnestly and 
your beard shook, I thought how much you resembled the old goat which 
has long been dead which my father owned when I was a boy, and the 
memories and the resemblance made me weep !’ ”’ 
There are multitudes of genuine beggars who drop the pretense of the devoted 
and solicit alms for pity’s sake, or for pure indolence and shamelessness, or 
who plead drearily with the leper’s cry, addressed not to the passer by, but 
to the heavens above, ‘‘O Creator God! O Creator God !’” 
sad cry, coming from distorted form and disfigured face. 
The Jews are the great physicians. 


It is a weird, 


Dr. Nur Mahmoud is the leading 
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doctor in Teheran, and in Hamadan and many cities are famous practitioners. 
Such practice helps to secure for the Jews a less painful place among the sur- 
rounding Moslems, whose religion instructs them to humiliate Christians and 
Jews, and to bring them low. The Mollahs are the priests and leaders of the 
Moslems, with wellnigh boundless power through the fanaticism of the 
people and their privileges as judges and executors of the Shar or religious 
law, which constantly invades the sphere of the Urf or civil law. Many a 
criminal escapes his proper punishment through flight to the mosque, built 
always without minarets in Persia, where he finds sanctuary or ‘‘ bast’’ 
under the Mollah’s care. 

But where there is no justice a little injustice, more or less, is of no 
account. And where can justice be found in Persia? From highest to low- 
est the people long for either Russia or England. ‘‘ England is best,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ but if England will not come, we will-welcome Russia.’’ Soon, proba- 
bly, they will, in Northern Persia. Tax exactions are outrageous. Each 
official buys his place, and must extort enough to cover his bribes, his 
expenses, and the cost of his next office when someone else forces him out of 
his own. All punishment is with a view to money. There are no prisons 
for permanent detention of criminals for preventive or reformatory purpose. 
Each prison is simply a place of torture where men can be loaded with 
chains, starved unless fed by friends, or beaten until they are bought off, or 
a place of death for brutal executions. A Persian gentleman told us of hav- 
ing been present in the house of the Governor of Urumia, when a woman 
charged with some moral offence was brought in, placed in a bag and 
pounded to death with clubs. But sometimes real justice is done sharply. 
. At Maragha, in the pub- 
| lic square, I came upon 
>> 4 awhite column, in which 

a highway murderer had 
been walled up alive but 
a few days before. ‘‘O, 
true believers,’’ says the 
Koran, ‘‘the law of re- 
taliation is ordained you 
for the slain.’’ 

In the Persian bazars 
the goods are spread be- 
fore the shop, the mer- 
chant kneels in his door, 
or the caterer behind his 
little fire cooking kabobs, 
or little spits of meat; 
and many a soft, rich old 
rug can be found, and 
many more bright, new 


COLUMN IN WHICH A CRIMINAL WAS WALLED up ALive.— USS made to look soft 
A PERSIAN MODE OF PUNISHMENT. and rich by being rubbed 
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in the dirt of the bazar street. Behind his herbs and his scales, the venerable 
apothecary waits. 

On the hillsides and in the valleys in the Spring, the people of the black 
tents, ‘‘the tents of Kedar,’’ and the wandering flocks encamp with their 
skin churns, wild children of the ancient days, lingering a little before the 
great sweep of history and of life leaves them and their ways among the for- 
gotten things of old. 

‘**Tnshallah ’’ (‘‘ If God wills’’) is the common word of the highway and 
of all life. Everything will be as it will be, bad or worse—what can man do? 
Why should he attempt to do anything? ‘‘It’s fate.’’ The roads are full of 
stones, the bridges fall down, the donkeys fall sick, the rulers are unjust, life 
is wretched—but what’s the use of worrying or trying to mend it all? ‘‘It’s 
fate.’ The land is tumbling to ruin, disorder and demoralization every- 
where—two or three murders a week occur in the little Salmas plain alone. 
What of it? ‘‘ It’s fate.” 

Eight millions of people live in the dreary ill-governed land of Murzaffr-i- 
din, Shah of Persia. Heirs of a glorious past, poor and empty is their heri- 
tage. Reckless rulers own their villages and trample on them. The hand of 
Mohammed, ‘‘ the dead man’s hand,’’ as Lord Houghton called it, has lain 
cold and stifling upon their hearts. Who can wonder at the lament of their 
poor poet, Omar, speaking centuries ago, out of the vanity and the weariness 
of his life ? 


‘Ah, Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mold it nearer to the Heart’s desire ?’’ 


A PUBLIC EXECUTION. 














TO HELEN KELLAR. 


By A.ice S. HALLAM. 


{Helen Adams Kellar has neither seén nor heard since babyhood. She lived without means of intelli- 
gent intercourse with the world until she was about six years old, when Miss Annie M. Sullivan, after 
nearly seven weeks of patient effort, succeeded in opening communication with ber through the sense of 
touch. Simece then Miss Kellar’s development has beén rapid. She studied articulation under Miss 
Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann School at Boston, and at the Wright-Humason School in New York 
City, where she learned to understand the speech of others by touching their lips. Three years ago, she 
began to prepare for Radcliffe College at the Cambridge School; she finished her preparation under Mr 
M. 8. Keith, and, last June, she passed the entrance examination, obtaining very high marks in advanced 
Latin and Greek. Miss Kellar was born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, June 27th, 1880.] 











HELEN ADAMS KELLAR. 


For thee the outer world is dark, No shade envelopes sculptured art, 
Without a dawn or morning lark ; Thy hand interprets to thy heart ; 
For thee, the inner world is bright— Although no painting thou canst see, 
An endless day of perfect light. The soul of beauty lives in thee. 


Thou canst not hear the beat of waves, The tones of music, sweet and clear, 
Nor see the mead the brooklet laves; ’Tis true that thou canst never. hear ; 
But, echoed in the verse of men, But deep within thy soul doth lie 

Thou hearest voice of sea and glen. The sense of all things that are high. 
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THE SIRDAR HOISTING THE EGYPTIAN FLAG AT FASHODA. 
Drawn by C. D. Williams. 


ENGLAND’S FREE HAND ON THE NILE. 

By G. W. STeEEVENS, AUTHOR oF ‘* Wir’ KITCHENER TO KHARTUM,” ET« 
ATIONS, like individuals, have their streaks of good luck and of bad. 
For several years after 1882 England, in Egypt, could do nothing right. 
The ambiguous position which she had taken in that country, leaving 
it neither universally dependent nor really free, hampered her diplomacy 
and tarnished her good faith. It offered a perpetual weak point of which 
her opponents on any question could take occasion to embarrass her ; and in 
Egypt itself, it rendered any efforts towards reform and progress at the same 
time irritating and ineffective. England refused to command and Egypt*re- 
fused to take advice. The country was bankrupt, besides was comatose. 
Cholera fell upon the land and demonstrated with merciless cogency the utter 
incapacity of its administration. The Mahdi arose in the Soudan and demon- 
strated as mercilessly the hopeless disorganization of its army. British help 
illuminated the gloom with a few flashes of barren glory, until the lonely 
death of Gordon left it covered with a deeper and a permanent pall of shame. 
France bullied and insulted and England sat meek. Her interventions, con- 
ceived in the honestest intentions towards civilization and Egypt herself, 
seemed only to have complicated bad policy by bad faith and multiplied bad 

luck by bad judgment. 

On a period of three years of futility and failure followed more than a 
dozen of comparative obscurity. Egypt was still by way of being a weak joint 
in England’s armor with a live wound beneath it ; but during this-period the 
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world at large heard little of the Nile Valley and cared less. Then suddenly, 
at the end of 1898, Egypt pushed in the world again and everything was 
utterly changed. With the international status of an undischarged bank- 
rupt, she was found to be almost embarrassingly solvent. Her people were 
more prosperous than they had been in a history of nine thousand years, and 
there was a continual demand for capital to develop her resources. She was 
entering, on the strength of her own credit, upon a project to tame and regu- 
late the Nile that would have stopped the most pyramidal of the Pharaohs. 
The Sudan had been conquered in a series of campaigns which, for economy, 
efficiency and precision, have never been excelled in history. And France, 
the unrelaxing opponent of half a generation, had withdrawn from the best 
position the long duel had ever afforded her, and had signed a convention 
resigning all pretension to the Nile Valley for ever. As England could do noth- 
ing right in 1883, so in 1898 she could do nothing wrong. The game was 
played, she had won every trick. 

Looking back on these fifteen years of ‘‘ Never say die,’’ contrasting the 
completeness of the early failure with the completeness of the final success, an 
Englishman may perhaps be pardoned if he says that it is not for nothing 
that he is part-proprietor of an Empire. The whole country has a right to 
join in the satisfaction of victory, for with very insignificant exceptions, the 
whole country has never had any idea but that what was once taken in hand 
must be pushed through to the end. Such resolution, we may say, must 
needs have brought us through ; but at the same time England has been 
peculiarly fortunate in her agents. Two names tell the whole story of 
blunders retrieved—Cromer and Kitchener. If it is too early to estimate the 
precise degree of their greatness, it is certain that in either case its character 
is essentially English. Outwardly two men could hardly be more different. 
Lord Cromer’s appearance is all ease—a short figure tending to roundness, 
clothes with as little of starch and creases as may be, attitudes unconstrained 
and seeking comfort. Lord Kitchener is tall, and as straight and stiff as a 
lance ; if he wears tweed it looks half a uniform ; it is impossible to imagine 
him as lolling. But the essential strains in the public character of the men 
coincide singularly. Both are quick to aim at the essential point of any 
situation and doggedly persistent to attain it. Both are reputed of an irrita- 
ble temper ; yet both, in the face of strings of disappointments, have shown 
an imperturbability that, since it is not the fruit of lethargy, can only proceed 
from the most forceful self-control. Both command the boundless trust of 
their subordinates, and have known how to find and inspire subordinates whom 
they can trust as boundlessly in return. Because of this they have carried 
out great enterprises with the minimum of routine, of delay and of expense. 
Neither has ever been known to lose his head. Neither has ever been known 
to strike an attitude. Above all things, both are invincibly patient. The 
sting of failure and the elation of victory have been equally powerless to dis- 
turb or even quicken the pace at which they have set themselves to reach the 
goal. They have achieved the impossible without the flutter of a pulse. 

It is most characteristic of both men, and also of their country, that they 
have touched the climax of their work and still go on with it. 
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Lord Cromer can hardly look forward to a greater triumph than the surrender 
by France of her claims on the Nile. In the Sudan Lord Kitchener will 
certainly never repeat the day of Omdurman. Sons of a more imaginative— 
or shall we say theatrical ?—race would have seized the dramatic moment 
of exit. Both, being British, fought less for mere victory than for its fruits ; 
and its fruits in each case spell liberty to do more work. Having conquered, 
they set themselves to consolidate. Lord Cromer remains to make Egypt, 
Lord Kitchener to nrake the Sudan. 


LORD CROMER (sir EVELYN BARING), BRITISH POLITICAL AGENT AND 
CONSUL-GENERAL IN BGYPT. 





ENGLAND’S FREE HAND ON THE NILE 





























MAJOR-GENERAL LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM AND ASPALL, SIRDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

The work of the British agent-in Cairo has a double aspect. He is a cross 
between an ambassador and a viceroy. The position of Britain in Cairo has 
always been irregular and undefined. It has depended on no convention or 
constitution, but solely upon the man who seized it, whether it shall amount 
to a virtual protectorate or to a pretentious and insincere fiction In the 
early days, before they came to know Lord Cromer, the opponents of British 
influence—which, at that time, meant everybody in the country —had good 
reason to hope that it would turn out the latter. The position of Egypt 
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as the ward of civilization—the complicated maze of international agree- 


















































A ments, commissions and jurisdictions which fettered her action on every hand 
ib —gave Lord Cromer’s enemies abundant opportunities. He was always 
i) working for Egypt’s progress, and they for her stagnation ; but as long as they 
Lt could check him they cared nothing for Egypt. Often they checked him on 
+4 technical issues—but checkmated him never. And when they found that 
a what the antiquated code of internationalism enabled them to frustrate in 
4) one way, Lord Cromer—never despairing, never in a hurry, careless of the 
ic form, always with his eye on the essential facts to be accomplished—invari- 
3 ably achieved in another, why, then they began to leave him alone. Their last 
: great effort was in 1896. The Khedive and his palace party, with France, 
ja Russia, the Sultan and the mixed Tribunals, formed a great coalition and 
ish delivered a grand attack. The commissioners of the five great Powers, who 
3: control the Egyptian public debt, had granted a sum out of the Reserve Fund 


they administer towards the expenses of the opening campaign against the 
Dervishes which resulted in the recovery of Dongola. The French and Russian 
members brought a suit before the mixed Tribunals—which deal with law 
cases involving foreigners in Egypt—to obtain the refund of this sum. Once 
more technicalities served them, and the decision was against Lord Cromer. 
‘ Only, what happened? The British Government advanced the money, and 
more, thus gaining a moral lien on the conquered territory ; and at this mo- 
ment more than double the sum asked for has been promised by the Commis- 
sioners of the Debt for various public works, thus indirectly releasing other 
funds to pay the-very war expenses which the coalition decided to withhold. 
Opposition has always had a trick of rebounding in this unpleasant way, 
and of late Lord Cromer 

; has been left alone. His 
position as Ambassador has 
become something of a sin- 
ecure; and the events of 
the last twelve months 
have gone far to make it 
wholly unnecessary. And 
for this England has to 
taank a Frenchman—who, 
but Major Marchand? 
‘The victor of Fashoda,’’ 
who deserved a better suc- 
cess, has knocked the bot- 
tom out of France’s whole 
Egyptian policy. When 
England and France met 
on the upper Nile in Sep- 
tember, 1898, the crisis had 
come at last. If England 
was to be shouldered out of 
the Nile Valley, now was 
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ig KITCHENEK WOUNDED IN THE FACE, NEAR SUAKIM. 








ENGLAND’S FREE HAND ON THE NILE. 
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KITCHENER SAVING CAPTAIN CONDER’S LIFE AT SAFED, 1875. 


the time or never. The position was attained which had been striven for, 
both from Abyssinia and the Congo, for years. A Frenchman who started 
with Major Marchand actually called his book, ‘‘ Towards the French Nile.”’ 
And indeed as far as international law goes—which certainly is not far— 
France could make out just as good, or bad, a claim to Fashoda as could 
Great Britain. At the worst, it was the best lever she had ever had to raise 
the Egyptian question. Russia was presumably with her; so was the Sultan ; 
so was the Khedive. The situation had been maturing for years ; now it 
was come. 

France lost her nerve. It was a piece of bad luck which could not hive 
been foreseen by those who initiated the advance on the White Nile, that she 
was distracted or enfeebled by the Dreyfus case. But roundly speaking, you 
may say that the degree of earnestness on the part of the two disputants 
corresponded to the strength of their naval claims. The policy that had 
brought Marchand to Fashoda was shamefaced and secret—half a policy and 
half an intrigue. It was just as easy to disarm as to support him. He had 
made a splendid march, but after all it was a small expedition and France, as 
a whole, had scarcely heard of it. England, on the other hand, had cherished 
the idea of reconquering the whole Sudan for thirteen years and had been 
engaged upon it for over two. She had spent millions of money and hun- 
dreds of lives. The victory of Omdurman had just finally secured the work of 
sixteen years in Egypt—a work of great sacrifice and of indisputable benefit, 
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in some measure, to herself, but in much greater measure to the Egyptians. 
Briefly, the Nile was at that moment important enough to England to be 
worth fighting for, and not important enough to France. France gave way. 
But that was not the end. The question, once brought to a head in this 
pointed fashion, had to be brought to some definite issue. Accordingly, in 
January and February of 1898 two agreements were concluded — one be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt, the other between Great Britain and France. 
The first, to be candid, was concluded between Lord Cromer the Ambassador 
and Lord Cromer the Viceroy. It provided a kind of dual control by England 
and Egypt over the Sudan, and expressly ruled it out of the sphere of the 
international tutelage which gives the European powers their say in the 
affairs of Egypt. The second agreement delimited the respective spheres 
of England and France in north-central Africa. The line runs, roughly 
speaking, between Darfur and Wadai—some five hundred miles west of the 
Nile. 

Thus definitely and finally France resigned all pretensions to control any 
part of the course of the great river. She renounced her dream of a belt of 
French territory across Africa from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. She evacu- 
ated the only position from which she could hope to make any effective at- 
tack on British predominance in Egypt. The long fight was over at last. 

From now on Lord Cromer is mainly the Viceroy. Before him now lies a 
double task—the continuation of progressive administration in Egypt, and 
her liberation from the fetters of internationalism. 

The year 1898, which witnessed the downfall of Mahdism, saw also the 
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consummation of the second great aim of England’s recent policy in Egypt—the 
realization of the scheme for damming the Nile. For more than a decade the 
creation of a reservoir to husband the superfluous water of the Nile flood has 
been the darling hope of every Egyptian engineer and the steady objective of 
the Anglo-Egyptian rulers. Its benefits to the country could no more be calcu- 
lated than they could be disputed ; just for that very reason, lest the credit 
should go to Britain, the dog-in-the-manger France obstructed the plan. Where, 
without her consent, was the money to come from? You must understand 
that the revenue of Egypt is divided, under the terms of an international 
instrument, into two approximately equal halves. One half goes to the Com- 
missioners of the Debt to pay the interest on the bonds ; the other half goes 
to pay for the government of Egypt. Now, the revenues assigned to the 
bondholders are more than enough to pay the coupons, and they are accu- 
mulated as a reserve fund. Without the consent of the Commissioners, Egypt 
may not touch her own money. France and Russia being represented on the 
Commission, refused to grant a piastre of the reserve for the reservoir, al- 
though it was absolutely certain to pay for itself in additional revenue as 
well as in popular prosperity. Nor could the money be borrowed, though 
with such security investors would have fallen over each other to lend. 
Egypt may contract no fresh debts without the consent of the Powers, and 
France and Russia would, of course, refuse. For years the project was hung 
up, and then, as usual, patience and doggedness and ingenuity gained the 
day. Egypt could not get money to pay for the reservoir—very well! then 
she would buy it on credit! In February of last year the great firm of Aird 
contracted to build the desired dams at Assuan and Assint in return for thirty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,613, to begin falling due when the works are 
finished in 1903. 

It was a solution most characteristic of Lord Cromer’s methods, and 
with characteristic promptness the work began. As the British soldiers 
moved up the Nile to the final onslaught upon Khartum, they were 
startled at Assuan by loud and frequent explosions. There were still nearly 
eight hundred miles between them and the battlefield. What could the firing 
be? The view from the Nile bank at Shellal, above the First Cataract, op- 
posite the island temple of Philae, supplied the answer. From that point 
those who went up to fight on the Atbara in the spring had looked back only 
on the strong green stream of the Nile, losing itself and broken into spume 
among a tangle of naked brown reefs, between two ranges of naked brown 
rocks. In August that scene was utterly changed. The Nile had sunk to a 
trickle, and was now slowly rising again—only coffee-colored, not green, 
with the rich mud that the Blue Nile and Atbara bring down from the Abys- 
sinian mountains. What before had been a labyrinth of water was now a 
tangle of beach. And there had sprung up on it a little town—a town of 
mud-brick and matting and a little planking, with a population of fellahin 
laborers and Italian stone-cutters and plasterers. About this town and over on 
the rocky hills across the attenuated river were white posts bearing hiero- 
glyphics not ancient; from one to another strolled white figures with 
theodolites. Round the base of the cliff on the east bank where be- 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE TOWARD DONGOLA—FIRST BRIGADE, UNDER COLONEL LEWIS, STORMING 
OUTWORKS AT THE BATTLE OF FERKET. 


Drawn by Warren B. Davis. 
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fore there had been only precipice, ran a railway. And minute by minute 
the loud explosions of blasting powder shook the hills where Rameses quar- 
ried the obelisks of Thebes. 

The annual benefit to Egypt which this work will confer is variously 
computed at from two and a half to seven millions sterling. The lowest 
estimate puts the annual increment to the revenue in land tax at more than 
enough to pay the half yearly instalments twice over. The mere signature 
to the contract sent up the price of land with a rush, and led to an influx of 
that foreign capital which is Egypt's chief industrial need. 

But this great work is far from exhausting the list of beneficial works which 
the British administrators of Egypt have taken in hand. The railways which 
hitherto have failed to keep up with the general progress of the country, 
are now—under the superintendence of Lieutenant Girouard, the builder 
of the Sudan military railways—being vigorously overhauled. The perma- 
nent way is being renewed, rolling stock increased, and the system of lines 
judiciously extended. Light agricultural railways are being laid down, 
and ‘in some cases are already at work with good results. The port of Alex- 
andria is being extended, though here, as everywhere, international restric- 
tions and consequent shortness of cash stand in the way of complete reform. 
The whole system of internal administration has been recast in the direction 
of giving the native governors of provinces complete responsibility, modified 
only by the supervision 
of British traveling in- 
spectors from the Min- 
istry of the Interior. 
Both primary and sec- 
ondary education make 
good progress. 

The main object of 
Lord Cromer’s future 
policy will be to free 
egypt from the tram- 
mels of internationalism. 
The government of the 
country to-day is order- 
ly, stable, honest and 
progressive. Finances 
and justice are admin- 
istered as well, to say 
the very least, as they 
are in Spain or in the 
republics of South 
America. Yet Egypt is 
subject to exactly the 
same tutelage to-day as 
in the corrupt and bank- 
AHMED FEDIL, THE KHALIFA’S COUSIN, rupt times of Ismail 
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Pasha. The treaties 
then imposed upon 
her by Europe to in- 
sure the payment of 
her debts and the just 
treatment of Euro- 
pean residents remain 
rigidly in force. Egypt 
can only spend a cer- 
tain proportion of her 
own revenue upon her 
own government. She 
may nut raise a loan. 
She may not even pay 
off her debts at par ; 
but, instead, is obliged 
to buy her own bonds 
at a premium. She 
has no criminal juris- 
diction over foreign- 
ers. And the mixed 
tribunals, originally 
instituted to insure 
justice for foreigners —— 

in civil suits, have extended their prerogatives until they claim jurisdiction 
wherever the most shadowy foreign interest can be defeated, and even arro- 
gate to themselves the right to review decisions of the government itself. 
Such restrictions as these would be irksome to a State, even if they were 
applied in the interests of good: government. When, as at present, they are 
used by jealous rivals to frustrate every measure that by turning to the ad- 
vantage of Egypt might redound to the credit of Britain, they become utterly 
intolerable. To shake them off will need both tact and firmness, since it can 
only be done with the consent of the contracting powers ;. but done it must be 

The Sudan, luckily for itself, is burdened by no such restrictions. In 
Egypt, England has a freer hand than ever before; in the Sudan it is free 
absolutely. With no drag on the wheel, progress might be expected to move 
quickly. But the Sudan is so immeasurably behind Egypt that the swift- 
est possible rate of advance will still leave it behind for years, perhaps for 
generations. During the sixteen years of Dervish influence the country 
dropped back—it had not far to drop—to raw, desolate barbarism. Out of 
that Lord Kitchener has to make, if he can, a nation. 

Indeed, he has more: even now, and for some time to come, he has to 
fight for his chance of civilizing. As long as the Khalifa lives at large the 
Sudan will never be wholly at peace; even were he to be taken or to die to- 
morrow, it would still be months, perhaps years, before the whole vast country 
settled down. Even after the capture of Omdurman, military operations 
were still necessary to break up the Dervish resistance in the most fertile 
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province of the Sudan. At the time of the battle the Emir Ahmed Fedil, 
the Khalifa’s cousin and one of his best generals, was on his way to the 
capital from Gedarif, on the Abyssinian frontier of the Sudan. He left be- 
hind him an emir with some 3,600 men, and against this force Colonel Par- 
sons advanced from Kassala. He had half a battalion of Egyptian regulars 
and draft levies, making up 1,400 rifles in all, seven British officers, no cav- 
alry, no guns. This was a very different affair from the thoroughly equipped, 
machine-like advance of Lord Kitchener up the Nile. After a waterless 
march of forty miles this force reached the Atbara, 320 yards wide, and rac- 
ing in flood at five miles an hour. There were no boats and no pontoons. 
The first endeavor to cross was made by a raft buoyed up on barrels. It 
took ten men five hours to get across ; they landed ten miles down stream, 
and the raft reappeared next day. Then an Egyptian suggested making can- 
yas boats; the mimosa bush on the bank was cut down and made into elastic 
frames, and canvas was stretched over these. The artist turned out a boat a 
day capable of carrying two tons. The camels were swum across the river 
with inflated water-skins tied under their chins. In a week the force was 
painfully landed on the other bank, and marched on. The reconnoitering 
was done by eighty blacks on camels, all discharged from the Sudanese bat- 
talions for old age or medical unfitness. They duly met the Dervishes out- 
side the town of Gedarif; the extemporized army went into action, beat 
them, killed 500 against a loss of 140 killed and wounded, and occupied the 
town. 

It would take too long to relate what happened afterward. Ahmed Fedil 
gave a lot of trouble. He heard of the capture of Omdurman on his march, 
scuppered the messenger who brought the news, and turned back to avenge 
the defeat upon Parsons in Gedarif. He was beaten, though he had 6,000 
men to some 1,100, but hung about in the neighborhood till a relieving force 
arrived from Khartum. Ahmed Fedil was beaten again, but still he did 
not surrender. He endeavored to make his way west across the two Niles to 
join the fugitive Khalifa ; and in crossing the Blue Nile, on December 26th, 
was caught by Colonel Lewis and beaten once more. This was perhaps the 
most brilliant fight the Sudan ever saw. Lewis’s men forded the river and 
attacked across half a mile of bare shingle. They had 200 casualties in a 
force of 1,000; but of Ahmed Fedil’s 3,000 they killed 600 and made 2,127 
prisoners. Yet the resolute Emir got away almost alone, and joined the 
Khalifa after all. 

After the first fight at Gedarif there surrendered an emir named Nur An- 
gora, a sketch of whose career and character will throw more light on the 
problem of the Sudan than much dissertation. He is a black, born in Don- 
gola fifty or sixty years ago, and has been a man of war from his youth up. 
He has served under Slatin, Gordon, Zebehr Pasha the slaver, the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa ; he fought against the British at Abu Klea, and the Italians 
at Agordat. In his various actions he has been wounded thirteen times. 
He has (or had) seventy wives and a hundred and ten children. After the 
battle of Omdurman, Slatin sent him a letter, concealed in a spear-handle, 
telling him that the Khalifa was done for and that he had better surrender— 
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which he accord- 
ingly did. He made 
himself very useful 
as head of Colonel 
Parsons’s intel li- 
gence department 
and guardian of the 
prisoners. Being 
accustomed, by the 
course of an event- 
ful life, to change 
sides, he did not do 
so by halves. There 
were eight Baggara 
—Arabs of the Kha- 
lifa’s tribe—among 
the prisoners, and 
Nur Angora begged 
leave to shoot them. 
It was refused. 
Next morning he 
appeared and said : 
‘Oh, I have killed 
those eight Bag- 
gara. They tried 
to escape during the 
night, and my 
sword - bearer cut 
their heads off.’ 
And he had. 

You may take 
Nur Angora to be a 
ty pical Sudanese 
gentleman of the 
period. Nothing 
but such a blend of 
adroitness and fero- 
city could carry a 
man through the 
Khalifa’s reign. As 
long as men of this 
kind are at large 
they will support 
themselves by loot 
and amuse them- 
selves with private 
war. The Khalifa 
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himself is already in business as a bandit in Eastern Kordofan. So he 
will remain until he dies or is captured or killed, and so it will be with 
other raiders. They will drop off as government extends its effective control 
over the country. But in the meantime that control is only partial. The 
Khalifa was destroyed as a serious power in the battle of Omdurman; but 
that is not the same thing as establishing an acting dominion over a stretch 
of roadless and generally waterless country some 700 miles from west to east 
and 500 from north to south. Of the provinces west of the Nile, no soldier 
of the Egyptian government has reset foot in the westernmost, Darfur. Kor- 
dofan, between it and the White Nile, still harbors the Khalifa. Attempts have 
been made to push into the Bahr-el-Ghazal and up the White Nile to the 
equatorial lakes, but they have not been successful. The sudd, or floating 
vegetation, has effectually impeded the gunboats, and becomes more and 
more difficult as the river falls. A down-river expedition from Uganda has 
so far been baffled by the same difficulty. 

On the other hand, the country east of the Nile has been fairly covered up 
to the frontier of Abyssinia. The River Sobat and its tributaries have been 
explored for a distance of nearly 300 miles and a fortified port, the southern- 
most in the Sudan, established at Nassar, over 250 miles by water beyond 
Fashoda. The Blue Nile and its tributaries are commanded to the head of 
navigation. The ‘‘island,’’ or country between the White and Blue Niles— 
the best cotton land in the Sudan—is pacified. Gedarif is being connected 
with Kassala and the Red Sea coast by telegraph. As soon as possible a 
railway will probably be constructed from Khartum, along the Blue Nile, 
by Abu Haraz, Gedarif and Kassala to Suakim. Gedarif is the granary of 
the Sudan ; grain there can be bought doubly as cheap as at Kassala, and 
eight times as cheap as at Omdurman. Better communication between the 
capital and its bread supply is the first necessity of the situation. 

The remaining section of the Sudan—the Nile banks from Wady Halfa to 
Khartum—is the one where most progress may naturally be looked for. It 
is the longest conquered and the easiest to communicate with. But what a 
country ! South of Khartum rain falls freely in summer—here, hardly ever. 
Red hot rocks, and white hot sand, eye-searing glare, coarse, sapless grass, 
mimosa thorn, wooden-fruited dompalms, empty bladders of Dead Sea fruit, 
white ants and scorpions, tangle-haired, herring-gutted, half-human men! 
Yet everywhere there is a bad and a not quite so bad. There is nearly 
always a lip of soil along the river-bank, and that soil, irrigated by water- 
wheels, will support men. The water-wheels have been broken and burned, 
it is true. The men have been speared, the women taken for concubines, 
and the babies flung into the river. But the experience at Dongola, now 
restored to Egypt for three years, encourages the hope that the country will 
fill up sooner than you would think. Fugitives sprang up from everywhere 
to claim their derelict lands in Dongola province ; soon water - wheels 
creaked again and the green corn embroidered the river. Dongola went far 
to supply the Khartum army with grain. But even if the country fills up 
more quickly than there is any right to expect, it must still remain for years 
half peopled, half desert. 


























KITCHENER APPROACHING KHARTUM. 
Drawn by H. C. Edwards. 
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Within a matter of weeks after these lines are read the railway should 
have reached Khartum, and the Sudan should be open to trade.. But 
where there is little to bring out of a country there will be little to be taken 
in. There is ebony and other good timber on the Blue Nile ; there are also 
gum, ostrich feathers and ivory to be had, but not in any great quantity. 
The chief impediment to trade will probably be the difficulty of bringing up 
bulky goods like fabrics, for the railway is blocked with stores and materials 
for the dam at Assuan, and the rebuilding of Khartum. 

Briefly, there is no place for heroics about the re-opened Sudan. Khar- 
tum is being slowly transformed from a collection of old ruined mud huts 
to a collection of new stable ones. The governor’s palace will be as palatial 
as an Italian rural hotel. The Gordon College will be an elementary school 
for little boys between seven and fourteen. The provincial governments are 
soldiers in their shirt-sleeves, the law courts the same as the provincial goy- 
ernments. It all has to be made out of nothing. The Sudan has no ele- 
ment of a country—not even population. It is a scraped tablet ; and only 
the broadest and plainest lines of social life can as yet be drawn upon it. 
But those will be drawn with a firm touch. Security is the first requisite. 


As the new generation grows, it will find the new paths already marked out 
for it. : 





PEACE. 


By M. E. M. Davis. 


O smoother path beneath my stumbling feet, 

N No healing dew upon my aching eyes ; 

Nor rock, nor tree, to shield me from the heat, 
Nor gracious sun to warm my wintry skies. 
I ask not these. I only ask surcease 
Of secret storms about my spirit blown, 
That no man wotteth of save me alone 
Peace, for one moment, Lord! Oh, grant me peace ! 





It matters not how hard the toil I wage, 

I care not if my daily bread be bought 

With bleeding hands. I beg no soft assuage 

Of chilling rain, or fever-breeding drought ; 

If Friendship pass me by, if Pity cease 

To pour her oil upon my gaping wounds, 

It matters not, so Thou but set some bounds 

To this wild strife! Lord, grant my spirit peace. 
















































NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 
By ONoTO WATANNA, 


NOMEHOW though the sun may have shone just as 
S brightly on the previous day, and indeed the whok 

year round, yet it all seems changed and different on 
this, the first day of the year. It is the spirit of the New 
Year! This is the time of universal peace and goodwill ; 
when the inhabitants of the little empire start life anew 
with fine resolutions and promises for the future, and all 
ill feeling done away with. 

The Ist of January bears the significant title of Gan-san 
(the Three Beginnings), meaning, beginning of the year, beginning of the 
month, and beginning of the day. And to this might be added the beginning 
of a new and better life. What Christmas is to the Occidentals, New Year's is 
to the Japanese, although greetings and congratulations are not confined to 
the first day of the year, but at any time between the first and the fifteenth. 

The Japanese begin to prepare for the New Year nearly a month before, 
and in fact give their houses and possessions a thorough cleansing, just as 
the good American housewife does in the springtime. Even the very poor- 
est people do this, laying mats of rice straw, and cleaning every nook and 
corner with fresh bamboo dusters and brooms, which are said to symbolize 
prosperity and good fortune. And after the house has been aired and 
cleaned, it is decorated with pine and bamboo, for the Japanese venerate 
both of these, because they keep green through the entire winter and sym- 
bolize longevity. The Japanese read in the most insignificant natural ob- 
jects some striking significance, and there is a meaning attached to almost 
every decoration or ornament in the house. The outsides and gardens of the 
houses are also beautifully decorated, to say nothing of the streets, which 
present a most interesting and animated spectacle at this time. 

On New Year’s Eve the streets and stores, which at this time display their 
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most attractive goods, are thronged with people intent on buying the requis- 
ites for the coming year. At night the streets are brilliantly illuminated 
with lines of big lanterns, family crests, flags, shop-signs, etc., hung from 
every store. On this eve many of the people remain up all night, and watch 
the old year out and the new year in, though a few old-fashioned ones prefer 
the custom of rising very early in the morning to worship the first rising sun 
of the New Year. 

A strange custom prevails of eating soba (a kind of vermicelli) on the last 
day of December, in order that their wealth and prosperity may become as 
‘*long’’ as the strings of soba. 

Outside a typical Japanese house will be found the shimekazari, which 
represent the three Chinese ideographs, seven, five and three, which are con- 
sidered lucky numbers. The shimekazari is made of rice straw in various 
shapes, twisted into three, five and seven pendants and hung in conspicuous 
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places on the eaves ; a few jagged strips of paper, a few fern leaves and a 
boiled lobster are tied in the middle of the shimekazari. The origin of this 
decoration is mythological. 

The ist of January is the only day in the year on which all stores are 
closed, and in fact is the only universal holiday in Japan, to the merchants 
at any rate, who don’t recognize the sabbath or other holidays. 

After the hustle and bustle of the previous month of preparation, the 
whole country seems to present a markedly changed aspect. A general air of 
quiet and happiness seems to pervade everything. 

‘‘ Happy New Year!’ ‘‘ Happy New Year !’’ is heard everywhere, and the 
shining, smiling faces of the people beam with earnestness, goodwill and 
lightheartedness. The very birds are trilling in a tenderer tone, and the ex- 
quisite wild-plum blossom (the nume) breathes its perfume and loveliness 
over all, while the soft strains of the beautiful national hymn may be heard 
from many of the homes, mingled with the accompaniment of the koto and 
samisen. 

On this day all the members of a family assemble together and congratu- 
late each other the first thing in the morning. They then sit at little tables, 
each having one to themselves ; these tables are about half a foot from the 
floor. Spiced cake is then passed, symbolic of the wish that each one may 
drink a cup of immortality ; then soup follows, and they all wish each other 
ten thousand years of joy. 

In the days of the Tokugawas the most imposing ceremonies were held, the 
streets being constantly filled with the parades of the various lords and 
nobles; but with the dawn of western ideas Japan, retaining most of her 
Orientalness, gave up a great deal of what the reformists termed ‘‘ useless ex- 
pense and display.’’ Yet the beautiful parades of Old Japan were said to be 
as innocent as they were conducive to merriment and good feeling, absurd 
though some of them might have seemed to foreigners, just as masquerades 
and carnivals might be said to be. And so only the recollections of these 
brilliant processions remain to the old survivors who witnessed the state of 
things in the pre-restoration days, and most of them love to tell you of 
them, and dwell with kindling face as they do so on the dream memories of 
their past. ' 

Every month has its special significance in Japan, and the Japanese were 
wont to observe ceremonies peculiar to each. Thus the month of January 
bears the poetical title of Mutsuki, or Social month, as it is devoted to social 
gatherings and pleasure. As little work as possible is done, and on the first 
day of the year no one will even touch broom or duster, in case the new good- 
ness might also be swept from the house with the dust. 

The custom prevails to this day of making hundreds of calls on the first 
day. Jinrikishas are flying hither and thither, from one end of the city to 
the other, and cards are dropped at doors of relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances. The occupant of the jinrikisha, however, seldom alights. 

Always at New Year’s the parents gather their little ones together and try 
to instill into them the meaning of the New Year, and so even the very small 
children try their little best also to be unusually good, gentle, docile and 
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AT THE SHINTU TEMPLE. 


obedient at this time. Though they play happy games, yet they are not too ; 
boisterous, and never quarrelsome. Looking at a group of Japanese children " 
a westerner will be struck more than ever by the innate gentleness and refine- 

ment of the people. They are happy, healthy, full of life, but they are sel- 4 
dom noisy or crying and whining, and never vulgar. Some American writer 





in Japan describes them as being the best children in the world, and speaks : 
of ‘‘ being as good as a Japanese child, and as pretty as an American.”’ 

The youngsters at this season also strive to excel in penmanship and other ft 
school work 





The young girls learn a new tune on the koto or samisen, and make them- 4 
selves pretty new gowns. Most Japanese girls make their own dresses, and | 
derive great pleasure in embroidering them. And, as in all the world r, there 
is to be found in many a Japanese home that unselfish patient heroine—thke 
big sister, who with a half dozen sturdy little brothers and sisters, fashions all 
their garments, waits on them and cares for them ; thus taking the burden 
from the parents’ shoulders and shifting it to her own, for in Japan the older : 


people—particularly father and mother—are venerated and esteemed above 
all else, and are spared all labor possible. 


On the 2d of January the streets are brilliantly illuminated with lanterns } 
and hung with the national flag and streams of bunting. The shrill calls of ; 
procession venders are heard everywhere in the evening, though there is 


nothing discordant or disagreeable m their cries. 
““Otakara! Otakara!’’ (Treasure Ship! Treasure Ship!) There they 
come, walking slowly at the back of their heavily laden carts, drawn by oxen 






decorated with flags and cloths of every color, and behind them and all along 
the way beside them follow a surging crowd of happy children and holiday 
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seekers. Very good-natured and jolly is the vender. How proud of his 
wares and his importance at this time! pausing to joke every once in a while 
with a competitor, or to exchange a friendly word with some jinrikiman. 

And once in a while some little bit of humanity in the shape of a very 
small boy becomes mixed up in the crowd and loses his bearings. A deso- 
late, grimy, tear-stained little face peers at you. Someone picks him up, 
raises him high in the air. ‘‘ Who owns this august baby?’ Everybody 
laughs, and the women cry perhaps as they laugh, and murmur sympathetic 
words of endearment, as women will. The kind-hearted treasure vender dries 
his tears with some bright tawdry toy or piece of rice candy, and as he is 
restored to the anxious parents the dirty little tear-stained face has regained 
its wonted serenity and happiness. Ah, but the good will of the new year 
has touched the veriest peddler and vender ! 

Young men and women as well as the children play outdoors at this sea- 
son—the favorite game is battledore and shuttlecock. Kite-flying is the 
favorite amusement with boys, and among the older people card parties are 
indulged in in the evenings to a large extent. Card-playing in Japan, how- 
ever, does not resemble that in vogue here, and when the New Year season is 
over, people never look at the cards till the next January. The cards used 
are Hiyakumin-ishu, or One Hundred Select Verses, every card being in- 
scribed with a poem. 

The torioi or female street musicians still play from house to house, fakirs 
and comical street performers also traverse the cities, though these are rap- 
idly passing out of existence for want of patronage. 

In spite of the general joy and happiness visible everywhere, one is struck 
by the unobtrusive way in which the Japanese take their pleasure. There is 
no noisy rioting, no boisterous games, no drunken revelers or screaming 
children. In fact, their merriment is so musical and refreshing that the 
sibilant laughter and chatter add to the air of happy restfulness, and seem to 
accord with the beauty and*sunshine everywhere. And how lovable and 
gentle they are to each other at this season! Not truly in the western fashion 
of caressing and kissing, but in a gentle, quict way. 

Even the foreigners are not forgotten, but come in for their share of gifts, 
congratulations and good wishes, and special banquets are very often given to 
them. The New Year season in Japan is, in fact, the happiest time for a 
foreigner to visit Japan. 


So the general good will and spirit permeates and reaches everyone, and as 
one surveys the happy, contented faces of this little people one shudders at 
the terrible old missionary adage that ‘‘ Man is vile.’’ Not in Japan ! 















































THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


») 


(AvutTuors or “ THe Pipe or Jennico,” “ Aprit Boom,” ET 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES. 

The place is the fashionable English spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the “ reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ‘ Make him jealous" 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend’s able tuition. enters upon a 


plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to jealous rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised, dashes off a despairing mes 


sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs . “ There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for lam half 
dead with fear and anguish'’ Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and bursts in like a whirlwind upon the 


afflicted Lady Standish's presence. 
SCENE III.—Conrinvep. 


O,’’ said she, ‘‘these are fine goings on! And why Lord 

Verney, may I inquire ?”’ 

‘**Oh, Mistress Bellairs,’’ ejaculated her friend, with a wail, 
‘*’tis indeed terrible! Think of Sir Jasper’s danger, and 
all because of my folly in listening to your pernicious advice.’’ 
‘My advice !’’ cried Mistress Kitty. ‘‘ My advice—this is 

pretty hearing! Here! where is that woman of yours, and 
where are those stuffed owls you keep in the hall? What is 
the use of them if they do not do their business ? 
light up! Who can speak in the dark ?”’ 

She ran from one door to another, calling. 

‘Oh, dear!’ sighed Lady Standish, and leant her dis- 
traught head against the cushiuns. 

‘Come, come!’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, heedless of the presence of foot- 
men with tapers and lady’s-maid with twinkling curl paper. ‘‘ Sit up this 
minute, Julia, and tell me the whole from the beginning. It is no use your 
trying to extenuate, for I will know all that has happened.”’ 

But before her friend, whose back was beginning to stiffen under this treat- 
ment, had had time to collect her thoughts sufficiently for a dignified reply, 
Mistress Kitty herself proceeded with great volubility. 

‘‘ And so, madam, not content with having a new young husband of your 
own, you must fix upon Lord Verney for your maneuvers? Why, he has 
never so much as blinked the same side of the room as you! Why, it was 
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but yesternight he vowed he hardly knew if you were tall or short! Put 
that out of your head, my Lady Standish, Lord Verney is not for you. Oh, 
these country girls 1” 

Lady Standish rose quivering with rage. 

‘‘Be silent, madam,’’ she said, ‘‘ your words have neither sense nor 
truth. I was ill-advised enough to listen to your unwomanly counsels. I 
tried to deceive my husband, and God has punished me.”’ 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘ deceit is a very grievous sin! I wonder at 
you, that you must fix upon Lord Verney! Oh, Julia!’ here her voice grew 
melting and her large brown eyes suffused. _ ‘‘ You had all Bath,’ she said, 
‘‘and you must fix upon Lord Verney! The one man I thought—the one 
man I could have Oh, how did you dare? Nay! It is a blind,’’ she 
cried, flaming again into indignation and catching her friend by the wrist. 
‘‘There was more in your game than you pretend, you sly and silken hypo- 
crite! If he is killed, how will you feel then ?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ exclaimed Lady Standish, ‘‘cruel woman! Is this your help? Sir 
Jasper killed !’ 

‘Sir Jasper? Sir Fiddle !’’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a fine scorn ; ‘‘ who 
cares for Sir Jasper? ’Tis my Harry I think of! Oh, oh !’’ cried the widow, 
and burst into tears. 

Lady Standish stood confounded. 

‘* What !’’ cried she, ‘‘ you love Lord Verney ?”’ 

‘**Tis the only man of them,’’ sobbed Kitty, ‘‘who does not pester me 
with his devotion—the only one who does not come to my call like a lap- 
dog. If I look at him he blushes for bashfulness, not for love. If his hand 
shakes, it is because he is so sweetly timid, not because my touch thrills 
him. I had set my heart,’’ said Mistress Kitty, through her clinched teeth, 
‘*T had set my heart upon Lord Verney, and now you must needs have him 
ki—ki—killed before I have even had time to make him see the color of my 
eyes.”’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ sighed Julia Standish, still beyond tears. And 

‘*Oh!’ sobbed Kitty Bellairs, quite forgetful of red noses and swollen 
lids. 

There was silence broken only by the sobs of the widow and the sighs of 
the wife. ‘ 

Then said Mistress Kitty, in a small, strangled voice : 

‘* Let this be a lesson to you never to deceive.’’ 

‘*T never told a single lie before,’’ moaned Lady Standish. 

‘‘Ah !’ said Kitty, ‘‘there never was a single lie, madam. A lie is wed 
as soon as born, and its progeny exceeds that of Abraham.”’ 

The two women rose from their despairing postures, and, mutually pushed 
by the same impulse, approached each other. 

‘‘ What is to be done now?” said Lady Standish. 

‘* What is to be done ?”’ said Mistress Bellairs. 

‘* Let us seek Sir Jasper,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ and tell the whole truth.”’ 

Kitty, through wet eyelashes, shot a glance of withering scorn upon her 
friend. . 
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** Aye,”’ she said, sarcastically, ‘‘ that would be useful, truly. Why, child, 
let you and I but go and swear your innocence to Sir Jasper, and ’twill be 
enough to establish you steeped in guilt in the eyes of every sensible person 
for the rest of your life. No,’’ said she, ‘‘ better must be thought of than 
that. We must act midwife to the lie and start the little family as soon as 
possible.’’ 

‘*T will lie no more,’’ said Lady Standish. 

‘‘T am told,’ said Mistress Kitty, musingly, ‘‘that Lord Verney has 
learnt swordsmanship abroad.”’ 

‘*Oh, cruel !’’? moaned the other. 

Mistress Kitty paused, bit a taper finger, scratched an arch eyebrow, drew 
white brows together, pondered deeply. Suddenly her dimples peeped 
again. 

‘*T have it,’’ said she ; ‘‘’tis as easy as can be. Will you leave it to me?” 

Lady Standish began to tremble. She had wept much, she had not eaten, 
her heart was full of terror. Faintness she felt creep upon her. 

‘* What will you do?” she,said, grasping after the vanishing powers of re- 
flection with all her failing strength. 

‘‘Do?’ said Mistress Bellairs ; ‘‘ first of all, prevent the duel. Will that 
serve you?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ cried Julia, and grew livid behind her paint. 

‘*She has got the vapors again,’’ thought the other. ‘‘ What a poor weak 
fool it is !’’ 

But these vapors came in handy to her plans—she was not keen to restore 
Lady Standish too promptly. She called her woman, however, and helped 
her to convey the sufferer to her room and lay her on the couch. Then she 
advised sal volatile and sleep. 

‘* Leave it all to me,’’ she murmured into the little ear uppermost upon 
the pillow, ‘‘I will save you.”’ 

Lady Standish groped for her friend’s hand with her own, that was cold 
and shaking. The ladies exchanged a clasp of confidence and Mistress Bell- 
airs tripped down to the drawing-room. 

‘¢ Now,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘ let us see ! 

Sudden inspiration sparkled in her eye. She plunged her hand into the 
depths of the brocade pocket dangling at her side, drew forth sundry letters, 
and began to select with pursed lips. There was Sir Jasper’s own. Those 
gallant well-turned lines, that might mean all or nothing, as a woman might 
choose to take them—that was of no use for the present. Back it went into 
the brocade pocket. There was a scrawl from Harry Verney, declining her 
invitation to a breakfast party because he had promised (with two ‘‘m’s’’) 
my Lord Scroop to shoot (with a ‘‘u’’ and an ‘‘e’’). Kitty Bellairs looked 
at it very tenderly, folded it with a loving touch, and replaced it in its nest. 
Here was a large folded sheet, unaddressed, filled inside with bold, black 
writing. A crisp, auburn curl was fastened across the sheet by an emerald- 
headed pin. 

‘* Most cruel, most beautiful, most kind |’’ ran the ardent lines, ‘‘ most desired, most 
beloved! Was it last night or a hundred years ago that we met? This is the lock of 
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hair, the loveliest hand in all the world deigned to caress. It became upon that mo- 
ment far too precious a thing for its poor owner. He ventures, therefore, to offer it at 
the shrine of the goddess who consecrated it. Will she cast it from her? Or will she 
keep it and let it speak to her, every hair a tongue of the burning flame of love that 
she has kindled in this mortal breast? Did I dream, or can it be true? There was a 
patch above the dimple at the corner of your lip—I kissed it! Oh, it must have been a 
dream! One word, fairest: When may I dream again? 
‘* Your own and ever your own. 

‘** Pp. S.—The lock was white before you touched it, but you see you have turned it to 
fire !”’ 

Mistress Kitty read and smiled. 

‘‘ The very thing!’ then she paused. ‘‘ But has the woman a dimple ?’’ 
said she. ‘‘Has she? Never mind, something must be risked. Now, if I 
know men, Sir Jasper will spend the whole night prowling about, trying to 
discover confirmation of his suspicions. ’’ 

The letter she folded up. 

‘*Tt must seem as if dropped from my Lady’s bosom. Here, at the foot of 
the sofa, just peeping from behind the footstool! A jealous eye cannot 
miss it !’’ 

The deed was done. 

She caught up her cloak and hood, glanced cheerfully round the room, 
satisfied herself that the letter showed itself sufficiently in the candlelight to 
attract a roving eye, and, bustling forth, summoned her chair for her depart- 
ure in a far better humor than that which had marked her arrival. 

‘*They could not fight till morning,’’ she said to herself, as she smuggled 
against the silken sides. ‘* Now heaven speed my plan !’’ 

She breathed a pious prayer as her bearers swung her onward. 


SCENE IV. 

For the first time for over a fortnight, Sir Jasper returned to the very fine 
mansion he had taken for the Bath season before the small hours. 

It was about ten o’clock of the evening that’ his impatient hand upon the 
knocker sent thunder through the house, startled the gambling footmen in 
the hall below and the fat butler from his comfortable nook at the house- 
keeper’s fireside and his fragrant glass of punch. The nerves of the elder 
footman were indeed so shaken that he dropped an ace from his wide cuff as 
he swung back the door. Breathing hot lemon-peel, the butler hurried to 
receive his master’s cloak and cane. The ribbons of Mistress Tremlet’s cap 
for her ladyship’s woman had told them to a tear the state of her ladyship’s 
feelings. 


quivered over the staircase ; the whole houschold was agog with curiosity ; 


Sir Jasper cursed freely as he entered, struck the younger footman with his 
cane over the calves for gaping, requested a just Creator to dispose of his 
butler’s soul with all possible celerity, and himself obligingly suggested the 
particular temperature most suitable to it; then strode he to the drawing 
room with the brief announcement that he expected the visit of some gentle- 


men, 
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‘*SIR JASPER LUNGED A THIRD TIME,”’ 
Drawn by F. Luts Mora. 
He looked around scowlingly for his wife. The room was empty and 
desolate, in spite of bright chandeliers. He paused with a frowning brow, 
stood a moment irresolute, then shaped his course for the stairs and mounted 


with determined foot. In my Lady’s dressing room, by one dismal candle, 
sat her woman, reading a book of sermons. She had a long, pink face, 
had been her Ladyship’s mother’s own attendant, and much Sir Jasper hated 
her. She rose bristling, dropped him a courtesy eloquent of a sense of his 
reprobation ; and he felt that with every line of the homily she laid by on 
his appearance, she had just damned him as comfortably as he the butler. 
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Oh, Lud, Lud ! (thus she prayed Sir Jasper, in a frightful whisper) would 
he in mercy walk softer? My Lady was asleep.. Her Ladyship had been so 
unwell, so indisposed, that she, Megrim, had seen the moment when she must 
send for the apothecary, and have Sir Jasper looked for all over Bath. Sir 
Jasper did not seem to realize it, but my Lady was of a delicate complexion, 
a tender flower! A harsh look from Sir Jasper, an unkind word, much less 
cruel treatment, and she would slip through his fingers. Ay, that she would. 

Sir Jasper cast a lowering, suspicious look around. He glared at the 
woman, at the corners of the room, at the closed door. He felt his hot jeal- 
ousy sicken and turn green and yellow within him. He stretched out his 
hand toward the lock of his wife’s door, but Mistress Megrim came between 
him and his purpose with determined movement, her stout bust creaking in 
its tight stays. 

‘*No,’’ said she, ‘‘no, Sir Jasper, unless it be across my dead corse !’’ 
Here she trembled very much and grew red about the eyes and nose. 

‘* Pshaw !’’ said Sir Jasper, and walked away, down the stairs again and 
into the empty, lighted drawing room. First he halted by the window, 
where Lady Standish had stood and smiled upon Lord Verney. Then he 
went to her writing desk, and laid his hand upon the casket where ‘she kept 
her correspondence ; then, withdrawing it, with a murmured curse, turned to 
the chair where she sat, and lifted up her bag of silks. But this he tossed 
from him without drawing the strings. Another moment and his eye caught 
the gleam of the letter so artfully hidden and exposed by Mistress Bellairs. 
He picked it up and surveyed it. It bore no address, was vaguely perfumed, 
and fell temptingly open to his hand. He spread the sheet and saw the 
ruddy curl. Then his eyes read in spite of himself; and as he read, the 
blood rushed to his brain and turned him giddy, and he sank on the 
settee and tore at the ruffles at his neck. For a moment he suffocated. With 
recovered breath came a fury as voluptuous as a rapture. He brought the 
paper to the light and examined the love-lock. 

‘* Red !’’ said he, ‘‘ red !”’ 

He thought of Lord Verney’s olive face, and looked and glared at the hair 
again as if he disbelieved his senses. Red! Were there two of them, a 
black and a ruddy? Stay! Oh, women were sly devils! Lord Verney was 
a blind. This, this carrot Judas was the consoler! ‘‘ There was a patch 
above the dimple at the corner of your lip. I dreamed I kissed it.’’ Sir 
Jasper gave a sort of roar in his soul, which issued from his lips in a broken 
groan. The dimple and the patch! Aye, he had seen them! Only a few 
short hours ago he had thought to kiss that dimple with a husband’s lordly 
pleasure. That dimple set for another man ! 

‘* Blast them ! blast them !’’ cried Sir Jasper, and clinched his hands above 
his head. The world went round with him, and everything turned the color 
of blood. The next instant he was cold again, chiding himself for his pas- 
sion. He must be calm, calm, for his vengeance. This lock he must trace 
to its parent head, no later than to-night, if he had to scour the town. He 
sat down, stretched the fatal missive before him, and sat staring at it. 

It was thus that a visitor, who was announced as Captain Spicer, presently 
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found him. Captain Spicer was an elongated young gentleman, with a tend- 
ency to visual obliquity, attired in the extreme of fashion. He minced for- 
ward, bowing and waving his white hands with delicately crooked fingers. 

His respects he presented to Sir Jasper. He had not up to this had the 
pleasure and honor of Sir Jasper’s acquaintance, but was charmed of the op- 
portunity — any opportunity, which should afford him that pleasure and 
honor. Might he?—might he? He extended a snuff-box, charmingly enam- 
eled, and quivered it toward his host. Sir Jasper had risen stiffly, in his dull 
eye there was no response. 

**' You do not, then ?”’ queried Captain Spicer, himself extracting a pinch 
and inhaling it with superlative elegance and the very last turn of the wrist 
‘‘ And right, my dear sir! A vicious habit. Yet positively,’’ said he, and 
smiled, engagingly, ‘‘ without it, I vow, I could not exist from noon to mid- 
night. But, then, it must be pure Macabaw. Anything short of pure Maca- 
baw, fie, fie-!’’ 

Sir Jasper shook himself and interrupted with a snarl. 

‘*To what, sir, do I owe the honor ?”’ 

‘*T come,’’ said Captain Spicer, ‘‘of course you have guessed, from my 
Lord Verney. There was a trifle, I believe, about—ha !—the shape of his 
nether limbs. Upon so private a matter, sir, as his—ahem !—nether limbs, 
a gentleman cannot brook reflection. You will comprehend that my Lord 
Verney felt hurt, Sir Jasper, hurt! I myself, familiar as I am with his 
lordship, have never ventured to hint to him even the name of a hosier, 
though I know a genius in that line, sir, a fellow who has a gift—a divine in- 
spiration, I may say—in dealing with these intimate details. But, gad, sir, 
delicacy, delicacy !’’ : 

Sir Jasper, meanwhile, had lifted the letter from the table, and was ad- 
vancing upon Captain Spicer, ponderingly looking from the lock of hair in 
his hand to that young gentleman’s head, which, however, was powdered to 
such a nicety that it was quite impossible to tell the color beneath. 

‘*Sir,’’ interrupted he at this juncture, ‘‘ excuse me, but I should be glad 
to know if you wear your hair or a wig ?”’ 

Captain Spicer leaped a step back, and looked in amaze at the baronet’s 
earnest countenance, ° 

‘* Rgad !’’ thought he, to himself, ‘‘ Verney’s in the right of it, the fellow’s 
mad. Ha! ha!’’ said he, aloud, ‘‘ very good, Sir Jasper, very good. A lit- 
tle conundrum, eh? ’Rat me, I love a riddle.”’ 

He glanced toward the door. Sir Jasper still advanced upon him as he 
retreated. 

*‘T asked you, sir,’? he demanded, with an ominous rise in his voice, “‘ if 
you wore your own hair?” (‘‘ The fellow looks frightened,’’ he argued, in- 
ternally. ‘‘’Tis monstrous suspicious !’’ ) 

‘*T?” cried the beau, with his back against the door, fumbling for the 
handle as he stood. ‘‘ Fie! fie ! who wears a peruke nowadays, unless it be 
your country cousin? He, he! How warm the night is.” 

Sir Jasper had halted opposite to him and was rolling a withering eye over 
his countenance. 
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‘‘ His mealy face is so painted,’’ said the unhappy baronet to himself, 
‘that devil take him if I can guess the color of the fellow.’’ 

His hand dropped irresolute by his side. 

Beads of perspiration sprang on Captain Spicer’s forehead. 

‘* If ever I carry a challenge to a madman again !’’ thought he. 

‘Your hair is very well powdered,’’ said Sir Jasper. 

‘Oh, it is so, it is as you say—poudre A la maréchale, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, while under his persevering finger the door-handle slowly turned. An 
aperture yawned behind: him. In a twinkling his slim figure twisted, 
doubled and was gone. 

‘* Hey, hey !’’ cried Sir Jasper, ‘‘ stop, man, stop! our business together 
has but just begun.”’ 

But Captain Spicer had reached the street-door. 

‘Look to your master,’’ said he to the footman, ‘‘ he is ill—very ill !’’ 

Sir Jasper came running after him into the hall. 

‘*Stop him, fools !’’ cried he to his servants, and then, in the next breath : 
‘* Back !’ he ordered. And to himself he murmured: ‘‘’Tis never he. 
That sleek, fluttering idiot never grew so crisp a curl nor wrote so sturdy ¢ 
hand—no, nor kissed a dimple! Kissed a dimple! S’death !’’ 


SCENE V. 

As HE stood turning the seething brew of his dark thoughts, there came a 
pair of knowing raps upon the street door, and in upon him strode with 
cheery step and cry the friends he was expecting. 

‘Ah, Jasper, lad,’’ cried Tom Stafford, and struck him upon his shoulder, 
‘lying in wait for us? Gad, you’re a blood-thirsty fellow !’’ 

‘* And quite right,’’ said Colonel Villiers, clinking spurred legs, and fling- 
ing off a military cloak. ‘‘ Zounds, man, would you have him sit down in 
dishonor ?”’ 

Sir Jasper stretched a hand to each, and holding him by the elbows they 
entered his private apartment and closed the door with such carefulness that 
the tall footmen had no choice but to take it in turns to listen and peep 
through the keyhole. 

‘*Tom,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ Colonel Villiers, when I begged you to favor 
me with this interview, I was anxious for your services because, as I told 
you, of a strong suspicion of Lady Standish’s infidelity to me. Now, gentle- 
men, doubt is no longer possible. I have the proofs !’’ 

‘“Come, come, Jasper, never be down-hearted,’’ cried jovial Tom Stafford. 
‘Come, sir, you have been too fond of the little dears in your day, not to 
know what tender, yielding creatures they are. ’Tis their nature, man ; and, 
then, must they not follow the mode? Do you want to be the only husband 
in Bath whose wife is not in the fashion! Tut, tut, so long as you can 
measure a sword for it and let a little blood, why, ’tis all in the day’s 
fun !’ 

‘‘ Swords?’’ gurgled Colonel Villiers. ‘‘ No, no, pistols are the thing, boy. 
You are never sure with your sword. ’Tis but a dig in the ribs, a slash in the 
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arm, and your pretty fellow looks all the prettier for his pallor, and is all 
the more likely to get prompt consolation in the proper quarter. Ha !’’ 

**Consolation ?’’ cried Sir Jasper, as if the word were a blow. ‘‘ Aye, con- 

solation—damnation !’’ 

‘* Whereas, with your bullet,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘in the lungs, or in the 
brain, at your choice, the job is dune as 
neat as can be. Are you a good hand at 
the barkers, Jasper ?’’ 








‘* DAWN FOUND HIM THUS.”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


**Oh,I can hit a haystack !’’ said Sir Jasper. But he spoke vaguely 
‘‘T am for the swords, whenever you can,’’ cried comely Stafford, crossing 
a pair of neat legs as he spoke, and caressing one rounded calf with a loving 
hand. ‘‘’Tis a far more genteel weapon. Oh, for the feel of the blades, the 
pretty talk as it were of one with the other: ‘Ha! have I got you now, 
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my friend?’ ‘Ha! would you step between me and my wife? Or my 
mistress? or my pleasure?’—as the case may be. ‘Would you? I will 
teach you, so—so ! Now—now, one in the ribs! One under that presuming 
heart!’ Let the red blood flow, see it drop from the steel—that is something 
like! Pistols, what of them—pooh! Snap! you blow a pill in the air, and 
tis like enough you have to swallow it yourself! ’Tis for apothecaries, say I, 
and such as have not been brought up to the noble and gentlemanly art of 
self-defense.”’ 

**Silence, Tom,’’ growled the colonel, ‘‘ here is no matter for jesting. 
This friend of ours has had a mortal affront, has he not? ’Tis established. 
Shall he not mortally avenge himself upon him who has robbed him of his 
honor? That is the case, is it not? And blast me, is not the pistol the 
deadlier weapon, and therefore the most suited? Hey?” 

Sir Jasper made an inarticulate sound that might have passed for assent or 
dissent, or merely as an expression of excessive discomfort of feeling. 

‘*To business, then,’’ cried Colonel Villiers. ‘‘Shall I wait upon Lord 
Verney and suggest pistols at seven o'clock to-morrow morning in Hammer’s 
Fields? That is where I generally like to place such affairs—snug enough to 
be out of disturbers’ way, and far enough to warm the blood with a brisk 
walk. Gad, ’twas but ten days ago that I saw poor Ned Waring laid as neatly 
on his back by Lord Tipstaffe (him they call Tipsy Tip,-you know) as ever it 
was done ; as pretty a fight! Six paces, egad, and Ned as determined a dog 
as a fellow could want to second. ‘ Villiers,’ said he as I handed him his 
saw-handle, ‘if I do not do for him, may he do for me! One of us must kill 
the other,’ said he. ’Twas all about Mistress Waring, you know; dashed 
pretty woman! Poor Ned, he made a discovery something like yours, eh? 
Faith! ha, ha! And, devil take it, sir, Tip had him in the throat at the first 
shot, and Ned’s bullet took off Tipstaffe’s right curl! Jove, it was a shave ! 
Ned never spoke again. Ah, leave it to me; see if I do not turn you out as 
rare a meeting.”’ 

‘* But, stay !’’ cried Stafford, as Sir Jasper writhed in his arm chair, clenched 
and unclenched furious hands and felt the curl of red hair burn him where he 
had thrust it into his bosom. ‘‘Stay,’’ cried Stafford ; ‘‘we are going too 
fast, I think. Do I not understand from our friend here that he called Lord 
Verney a rat? Sir Jasper is therefore himself the insulting party, and must 
wait for Lord Verney’s action in the matter.’ 

‘*T protest,’’ cried the Colonel ; ‘‘ the first insult was Lord Verney’s, in 
seducing our friend’s wife.’’ 

‘* Pooh, pooh !’’ exclaimed Stafford, recrossing his legs to bring the left one 
into shapely prominence this time, ‘‘ that is but the insult incidental. But 
to call a man a rat, that is the insult direct. Jasper is therefore the true chal- 
lenger ; the other has the choice of arms. It is for Lord Verney to send to 
our friend !”’ 

‘*Sir,’”? exclaimed the Colonel, growing redder about the gills than 
nature and port wine had already made him, “sir, would you know better 
than I?” 

**Gentlemen,’’ said Sir Jasper, sitting up suddenly, ‘‘ as I have just told 
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you, since I craved of your kindness that you would help me in this matter, I 
have made discoveries that alter the complexion of the affair very materially. 
I have reason to believe that if Lord Verney be guilty in this matter it is in a 
very minor way. You know what they call in France un chandelier. Indeed, 
it is my conviction—such is female artfulness—that he has merely been made 
a puppet of to shield another person. It is this person I must find first, and 
upon him that my vengeance must fall before I can attend to any other busi- 
ness. Lord Verney, indeed, has already sent to me; but his friend, Captain 
Spicer, a poor fool (somewhat weak in the head, I believe), left suddenly 
without our coming to any conclusion. Indeed, I do not regret it. I do not 
seek to fight with Lord Verney now. Gentlemen,”’ said Sir Jasper, rising and 
drawing the letter from his breast, ‘‘ gentlemen, I shall neither eat nor sleep 
till I have found out the owner of this curl !’’ 

He shook out the letter as he spoke and fiercely thrust the telltale love- 
token under the noses of his amazed friends. ‘‘It is a red-haired man, you 
see! There lives no red-haired man in Bath, but him I must forthwith spit 
or plug, lest the villain escape me !”’ 

Colonel Villiers started to his feet with a growl like that of a tiger aroused 
from slumber. 

‘**Zounds !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ An insult!” 

** How ?”’ cried Jasper, turning upon him and suddenly noticing the sandy 
hue of his friend’s bushy eyebrows. ‘‘ You—good God! You? Pooh, 
pooh! Impossible; and yet—Colonel Villiers!’’ cried Sir Jasper in awful 
tones, ‘‘did you write this letter? Speak! Yes or no, man; speak, or must 
I drag the words from your throat?”’ 

Purple and apoplectic passion wellnigh stifled Colonel Villiers. 

‘* Stafford, Stafford,’’ he sputtered, ‘‘ you are a witness. These are gross 
affronts, affronts which shall be wiped out.”’ 

‘** Did you write that letter, yes or no?’’ screamed Sir Jasper, shaking the 
offending document in the colonel’s convulsed countenance. 

‘*1?” cried the colonel, and struck away Sir Jasper’s hand with a furious 
blow, ‘‘I1? I write such brimstone nonsense? No, sir! Now, damn you 
body and soul, Sir Jasper, how dare you ask me such a question ?”’ ® 

‘*No,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘of course not! Ah, I am a fool, Villiers. For- 
give me. There’s no quarrel between us! No, of course, it could not be 
you. With that nose, that waistcoat, your sixty years! Gad, Il am going 
mad !”’ 

‘Why, man,”’ said Stafford, as soon as he could speak for laughing, 
‘* Villiers has not so much hair on all his head as you hold in your hand 
there. Off with your wig, Villiers, off with your wig, and let your bald pate 
proclaim its shining innocence.”’ 

The gallant gentleman thus addressed was by this time black in the face. 
Panting as to breath, disjointed as to speech, his fury had nevertheless its 
well-defined purpose. 

“‘T have been insulted, I have been insulted !’’ he gasped ; ‘‘ the matter 
cannot end here. Sir Jasper, you have insulted me. I am a red-haired 
man, sir. I shall send a friend to call upon you.’’ 
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‘* Nay, then,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ since ’tis so between us, I will even assure 
myself that Tom has spoken the truth, and give you something to fight for !’’ 
He stretched out his hand as he spoke, and plucked the wig from Colonel 
Villiers’s head. 

Before him, indeed, spread so complete an expanse of hairless candor, that 
further evidence was unnecessary ; yet the few limp hairs that lingered be- 
hind the colonel’s ears, if they had once been ruddy, shone now meekly in 
the candlelight. 

‘*T thank you,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ that is sufficient. When you send your 
friend to call upon me, I shall receive him with pleasure.’’ 

He handed back the colonel’s wig with a bow. 

The colonel stood trembling, his knotted hand instinctively fumbled for his 
sword. But, remembering perhaps that this was eminently a case for pis- 
tols, he bethought himself, seized his wig, clapped it on defiantly, settled it 
with minute care, glared, wheeled round and left the room, muttering as he 
went remarks of so sulphurous a nature as to defy recording. 

Sir Jasper did not seem to give him another thought. He fell into his 
chair again and spread out upon his knee the sorely crumpled letter. 

‘**Confusion !’’ said he. ‘‘Who can it be? Tom, you scamp, I know 
your hair is brown. Thou art not the man, Tom. Oh, Tom! oh, Tom! if 
I do not kill him I shall go mad !’ 

Stafford was weak with laughter, and tears rolled from his eyes as he 
gasped : 

‘Let us see, who can the Judas be? (Gad, this is the best joke I have 
known for years. Oh, lord, the bald head of him! Oh, Jasper, ’tis cruel 
funny. Stap me, sir, if I have known a better laugh these ten years!) Nay, 
nay, I will help thee. Come, there’s his Lordship the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, he is red, I know, for I have seen him in the water. Gad, he was 
like a boiled lobster, hair and all. Could it be he, think you? They havea 
way, these divines, and Lady Standish has a delicate conscience. She would 
like the approval of the Church upon her deeds. Nay, never glare like that, 
for I will not fight you. Have you not got your rosary of red polls to tell 
first!? Ha! there is O’Hara, he is Irish enough and rake enough and red 
enough—oh, he is red enough !”’ 

‘(Hara !’’ cried Sir Jasper, struck. 

There came a fine rat-tat-tat at the door, a parley in the hall, and the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Denis O’ Hara. 

‘‘ Talk of the devil !”’ said Stafford. 

Sir Jasper rose from his armchair, with the air of one whose enemy is 
delivered into his hands. 


SCENE VI. 


Tue Honorable Denis O’ Hara, son and heir of Viscount Kilerony in the 
Peerage of Ireland, entered with a swift and easy step and saluted airily. He 
had a merry green eye, and the red of his crisp hair shone out through the 
powder like a winter sunset through a mist. 
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‘*Sir Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ your servant, sir. Faith, Tom, me boy, is that 
you? The top of the evening to ye.’’ 

Uninvited he took a chair and flung his careless figure upon it. His joints 
were loose, his nose aspired, his rich lace ruffles were torn, his handsome coat 
was buttoned awry ; Irishman was stamped upon every line of him, from his 
hot red head to his slim, alert foot ; the Irishman lurked in every rich accent 
of his ready tongue. 

Sir Jasper made no doubt that now the Lothario who had poached on his 
preserves, had destroyed his peace, had devastated his home, was before him. 
He turned to Stafford and caught him by the wrist. 

‘*Tom,’’ whispered he, ‘‘ you will stand by me, for by my immortal soul 
I will fight it out to-night!” 

‘** For God’s sake, be quiet !’’ whispered the other, who began to think that 
the jealous husband was getting beyond a joke. ‘’ Let us hear what the fellow 
has got to say first. The devil! I will not stand by to see you pink every 
auburn buck in the town. ’Tis stark lunacy.’’ 

‘* But ’tis you yourself,’’ returned Sir Jasper in his fierce undertone, ‘‘ you 
yourself who told me it was he. See, but look at this curl and at that head.”’ 

‘Oh, flummery !”’ cried Stafford. ‘‘ Let him speak, I say.’’ 

‘*When you have done your little conversation, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. 
O’ Hara good-naturedly, ‘‘ perhaps you will let me put in a word edgeways?”’ 

Sir Jasper, under his friend’s compelling hand, sank into a chair ; his sinews 
wellnigh creaked with the constraint he was putting upon himself. 

‘*T have come,’’ said Denis O’ Hara, ‘* from me friend Captain Spoicer. I 
met him a whoile ago fluttering down the street, leaping like a hare with the 
hounds after him, by St. Patrick! ‘You're running away from some one, 
Spoicer,’ says I. And says he: ‘I’m running away from that blithering 
madman, Sir Jasper Standish.’ Excuse me, Sir Jasper; those were his 
words, ye see.”’ 

‘* And what, sir,’’ interrupted Sir Jasper in an ominous voice, ‘‘ what, sir 
may I ask, was your purpose in walking this way to-night ?”’ 

‘*Kh,”’ cried the Irishman, ‘‘ what is that ye say ?”’ 

‘** Oh, go on, O’Hara,”’ cried Stafford impatiently, and under his breath to 
Standish : ‘‘ Faith, Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ keep your manners or I'll wash my 
hands of the whole matter.’’ 

‘*Oh, is that the way with him ?”’ said O’ Hara behind his hand to Stafford, 
and winked jovially. ‘‘ Well, as I was saying, gentlemen, that to see a man 
run, unless it be a Frenchman, is a thing that goes against me. ‘Why, what 
did he do to you?’ said I (meaning you, Sir Jasper). ‘Oh,’ says me gallant 
Captain, ‘I went to him with a gentlemanly message from a friend, and the 
fellow insulted me so grossly with remarks about my hair that sure,’ says he, 
‘’tis only fit for Bedlam that he is.’ ‘ Insulted you,’ says I, ‘and where are 
ye running to? To look for a friend, I hope,’ says I. ‘Insults are stinking 
things.’ ‘Sure,’ says he, ‘he is mad,’ says he. ‘ Well, what matter of that,’ 
says I, ‘sure, isn’t it all mad we are, more or less? Come,’ says I, ‘ Spoicer, 
this will look bad for you with the ladies, not to speak of the men. Give me 
the message, me boy, and I will take it ; and sure we will let Sir Jasper bring 
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his keepers with him to the field, and no one can say fairer than that.’’’ Sir 
Jasper sprang to his feet. 

‘* Now, curse your Irish insolence,’’ he roared, ‘‘ this is more than I would 
stand from any man! And, if I mistake not, Mr. O’ Hara, we have other 
scores to settle besides.’’ 

‘*Ts it we?’’ cried O’ Hara, jumping up likewise. ‘‘’Tis the first I’ ve heard 
of them. But, be jabers, you will never find me behind hand in putting me 
foot to the front! I will settle as many scores as you like, Sir Jasper, so long 
as it is me sword, and not me purse, that pays them.”’ 

‘Draw, then, man, draw!’’ snarled Sir Jasper, dancing in his fury. He 
bared his silver-hilted sword and threw the scabbard in a corner. 

‘* Heaven defend us !’’ cried Stafford, in vain endeavoring to come between 
the two. 

‘Sure, you must not contradict him,’’ cried O’ Hara, unbuckling his belt 
rapidly and drawing likewise with a pretty flourish of shining blade. ‘‘’Tis 
the worst way in the world to deal with a cracked man. Sure, ye must 
soothe him and give in to him. Don’t I know! Is not me own first cousin 
a real raw lunatic in Kinsale asylum this blessed day? Come on, Sir Jasper, 
I’m yer man. Just pull the chairs out of the way, Tom, me dear boy.”’ 

‘* Now, sir, now, sir!’’ said Sir Jasper, and felt restored to himself again 
as steel clinked against steel. And he gripped the ground with his feet and 
knew the joy of action. 

‘* Well, what must be must be,’’ said Stafford, philosophically, and sat 
across a chair, ‘‘and a good fight is a good fight all the world over! Ha! 
That was a lunge! O’Hara wields a pretty blade, but there is danger in 
Jasper’s eye. I vow I won’t have the Irish boy killed. Ha!’’ He sprang 
to his feet again and brandished the chair, ready to interpose between the two 
at the critical moment. 

O’ Hara was as buoyant as acork. He skipped backwards and forwards, from 
one side to another, in sheer enjoyment of the contest. But Sir Jasper hardly 
moved from his first position, except for one or two vicious lunges. Stafford 
had deemed to see danger in his eye. There was more than danger ; there 
was murder! The injured husband was determined to slay, and bided his 
time for the fatal thrust. The while O’ Hara attacked out of sheer lightness 
of heart. Now his bladé grazed Sir Jasper’s thigh ; once he gave him a flick- 
ing prick on the wrist, so that the b!ood ran down his fingers. 

**Stop! stop !’’ cried Stafford, running in with his chair. ‘‘SirJasper’s hit.’’ 

‘*No, dash you!”’ cried Sir Jasper. 

And click, clank, click, it went again, with the pant of the shortening 
breath and the thud of the leaping feet. Sir Jasper lunged a third time, 
O’ Hara waved his sword aimlessly, fell on one knee and rolled over. 

‘* Halt !’’ yelled Stafford. 

It was too late. Sir Jasper stood staring at his red blade. 

‘You have killed him!” cried Stafford, turning furiously on his friend, 
ard was down on his knees and had caught the wounded man in his arms the 
next second. 

‘* Devil a bit,’’ said O’ Hara, and wriggled in the other’s grasp very vigor- 
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ously indeed for a moribund, found his feet in a jiffy and stood laughing with 
a white face and looking down at his dripping shirt. ‘‘’Tis but the sudden 
cold feel of the steel, man! Sure I’m all right, and ready to begin again. 


) 


*Tis but a rip in the ribs, for I can breathe as right as ever.’ 

He puffed noisily as he spoke to prove his words, slapped his chest, then 
turned giddily and fell into a chair. Stafford tore open the shirt. It was as 
O’ Hara had said, the wound was an ugly surface rip, more unpleasant than 
dangerous. 

‘* Let us have another go !’’ said O’ Hara. 

‘No, no!’ said Stafford. 

‘* No, no !’’ said Sir Jasper, advancing and standing before his adversary. 
‘* No, Mr. O’ Hara, you may have done me the greatest injury that one man 
can do another, but gad, sir, you have fought like a gentleman !”’ 

‘“Ah,’’ said O’ Hara to Stafford, who still examined the wound with a 
knowing manner, ‘*’tis crazed entoirely, he is, the poor dear fellow 

‘‘Not crazed,’’ said Stafford, rising, ‘‘or, if so, only through jealousy. 
Jasper, let us have some wine for Mr. O’ Hara, and one of your women with 
water and bandages. A little sticking plaster will set this business to rights. 
Thank Ged, that I have not seen murder to-night.”’ 

‘‘One moment, Stafford,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ one moment, sir. Let us clear 
this matter. Am I not right, Mr. O’ Hara, in believing you to have written a 
letter to my wife?” 

‘“‘Ts it me?” cried O’ Hara, in the most guileless astonishment. 

‘* He thinks you are her lover,”’ whispered Stafford in his ear. ‘‘ Zooks, I 
can laugh again now! He knows she has got a red-haired lover, and says he 
will kill every red-haired man in Bath !”’ 

‘‘Sure I have never laid eyes on Lady Standish,’’ said O’ Hara to Sir 
Jasper, ‘‘ if that is all you want. Sure, I’d have been proud to be her lover 
if I’d only had the honor of her acquaintance !’’ 

‘Mr. O’Hara,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ will you shake hands with m« 

‘* With all the pleasure in loife,’’ cried the genial Irishman. ‘‘ Faith, ’ tis 
great friends we will be, but perhaps ye had better not introduce me to yer 


9) 


Lady, for I’m not to be trusted where the dear creatures are concerned, and 
so ’tis best to tell you at the outset.”’ : 
The opponents now shook hands with some feeling on either side. The 
wound was attended to, and several bottles of wine were thereafter cracked in 
great go¢ »d-fellowship. 
‘‘There is nothing like Canary,’ 
ing.’’ 


> vowed O’ Hara, ‘‘ for the power of heal- 
* * * x K * * ! 

It was past midnight when, on the arm of Mr. Stafford, Denis O’ Hara set 

out to return to his own lodgings. 

The streets were empty and the night dark, and they had many grave con- 
sultations at the street corners as to which way to pursue. If they reeled a 
little as they went, and showed a disposition to traverse the street from side 
to side oftener than was really required by their itinerary, it was not, as 
O’ Hara said, because of the Canary, but all in the way of ‘‘ divarsion.’’ 
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‘Sir Jasper’s a jolly good fellow,’’ said Lord Kilcrony’s heir, as he 
propped himself against his own door-post and waggled the knocker with 
tipsy gravity. ‘‘And so are you,’’ said he to Stafford ; ‘‘I like ye both.’’ 
Here he suddenly showed a disposition to fall upon Stafford’s neck, but as 
suddenly arrested himself, stiffened his swaying limbs and struck his forehead 
with a sudden flash of sobriety. *‘ Thunder and ’ouns,”’ said he, ‘‘ if I did 
not clean forget about Spoicer !”’ 

He was with difficulty restrained by Stafford (who, having a stronger head, 
was somewhat the soberer) with the help of the servants, who now appeared, 
from setting forth to repair his negligence. By a tactful mixture of persuasion 
and force the wounded gentleman was at length conducted to bed, sleepily 
murmuring : 

‘*Won’t do at all—most remiss—affair of honor—never put off!’’ until 
sleep overtook him, which was before his head touched the pillow. 

Meanwhile Sir Jasper sat, with guttering candles all around him, in the re- 
cesses of an arm chair, his legs extended straight, his bandaged wrist stuffed 
into his bosom, his head sunk upon his chest, his spurious flash of gaiety now 
all lost in a depth of chaotic gloom. Dawn found him thus. At its first cold 
rays he rose sobered and could not have said whether the night had passed in 
waking anguish or in hideous nightmare. He looked around on the cheerless 
scene, the blood-stained linen, the empty wine glasses with their sickening 
reek, the smoking candles, the disordered room; then he shuddered and 
sought the haven of his dressing room and the relief of an hour’s sleep with a 
wet towel tied round his throbbing head. 

( To be continued. ) 











“Whal resolytons hove | vowed to keep the coming yeor 
Come, sif beside memaiden fair, and shraightwoy you shall hear: 
We pledged myself to choose one girl from out the throng so gay, 
Ana love her with an honest love, forever and for aye. 

fi work for her, with brain and brawn, with all my mighf ond main, 
Unf Ive won her evrything that hone sfy Can gain; 
Hllfill her life with all thafs good, fill life ifself is done-- 


And while we froin our minds ond hearts we'll nof neglect thefun. 


Now tell me,wont you, maiden fair, whot you have vowedtodo-- 
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THE PROMOTION OF SERGEANT CUBBISON.* 
gy S. R. Crocker’ 
CHAPTER IL. 


ND me on the rise; it’s very hard!’ said Sergeant Archibald 


Cubbison to his half-brother Frank. ‘‘ Why, it was only yes- 
te rday that the Chief Inspector says to me, ‘Sergeant,’ says he, ie 
‘your work on the Netherby case is much appreciated at head- 
quarters,’ says he. And now you turn up to disgrac ! It’s 


very hard ig 














‘* Hoots, Bauldy ; ye were very soft a’ your days. Ye never 

had the spunk oa three-y« ar-old lassie bairn !’’ returned Frank 

Cubbison, easily, prying his finger into a sack of Indian corn 

; which lay on the ‘‘ bench’’ of the goods shed at Allangibbon 
Junction on the P. & S. W. Railway. It was not yet the days 

of yard engines, steam cranes and cattle traffic regulations. Al- 

langibbon, though an important centre, ‘‘ growing in commer- 

cial importance every day,”’ as its local paper declared twice a week, was never- 


theless very simply equipped as to its heavy traffic department. A double 
line of rail traversed the shed from end to end. Great doors that never ran 


quite smoothly on their hinges disclosed a ‘‘bench’’ heaped with ‘light 
sundries,’’ together, with bags of cereals, oil-cake, bone manure, disordered 


reaping machines, and calf skins going to the tannery not before their time. 
This, in brief, was the ‘‘ goods shed”’ of Allangibbon Junction on the P. & S. 


W. Railway. f 
‘*Spunk !”’ cried Sergeant Archibald (it was part of his ‘‘ rise’’ in life that 
he was trying to leave his old appellation of ‘* Bauldy’’ Cubbison behind him). P 


‘*Spunk, indeed! Ye think it is ‘spunk’ to poach the Laird o’ Boreland’s 
pheasants till the keepers ken ye as weel as their ain dogs. Ye think it 





‘spunk’ to send a gimblet through a cask an’ sit for hours drinkin’ wi’ your 

blackguards, while I, Archibald Cubbison, that am sent by the Company to 

investigate, canna report the circumstances accordin’ to my conscience for my 

mither’s sake and for the sake o’ the good name o’ Cubbison ?”’ ; 
Frank, the poacher, did not answer for a moment. With his thumb he : 

widened the rent he had made in the bag of Indian corn and let the little 

straw-colored grains drop one by one into the palm of theother hand. He was 

looking for a red corn, as Bauldy knew very well. Red corns were much : 

sought after, being thought to be lucky, besides being more toothsome when 

you came to eat them. 





‘**Go on, Bauldy !”’ he cried at length ; ‘‘ you prosecute ; I'll be judge an’ 
jury baith! Man, ye hae a gift o’ oratory. Ye speak like Fiscal Hislop him- 
sel’. This court is now in session—the Honorable Francis Cubbison on the 
* Copyright, 1899, by S. R. Crockett. 
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bench ; a jury is impanelled, to wit: F. Cubbison, Drumfern Gaol, Frank 
Cubbie, Frankie, Brass-wire Cubbison, Hare-an’-Hounds Cubbie, etceteray, 
jurors! At the instance of Sergeant Bauldy—I mean Archibald Cubbison— 
the prisoner at the bar, Frank Cubbison, is charged with various misdemean- 
ors, trespassing by night on the lands, and so forth—go on now, Bauldy !”’ 

Sergeant Cubbison “on the rise’’ looked keenly at his brother. He could 
not always make out when Frank was joking. For himself he did not joke. 
Life was too full of seriousness. It was a place to ‘‘rise’’ in, and one stood 
to lose an opportunity which might not occur again, as the auctioneers’ adver- 
tisements put it. Besides, joking is not understood, much less encouraged, 
in the police department of the P. & S. W. Railway. 

Now, Frank, on the other hand, had never (till lately) done anything else. 
He had played tricks on the master at school. He had made love to the girls 
when he left it. He had spliced fishing-rods most of his time when, for a 
lively twelvemonth, he was apprenticed to Bailie Meiklewham’s hosiery busi- 
ness in the Kirkgate. In fact, Frank Cubbison had been a “‘trifler’’ and a 
‘* guid-for-naething’’ all the days of him. And now he was something much 
worse, for he had just been doing six months for night-poaching, ‘‘ with re- 
sistance to capture,’’ on the lands of Boreland, Skallyhill, Lincolns and Clay- 
pots, all in the parish of Allangibbon. His fair hair was still so short after 
his gaol crop that the crisp curl of it, which the lasses liked so much, could 
not be discerned. 

‘* Aye,’’ said Sergeant Cubbison, ‘‘ ye may mak’ licht o’ this, but it’s far 
frae bein’ a laughin’ matter to me, that my only brother _ 

‘* Half-brother,’’ put in Frank, easily. 

sut the railway policeman went on without heeding the interruption : 

‘‘Should be convicted at the very Sheriff's Court where I was giving my 
evidence and obtaining the admiration of my superiors! It’s fair maddenin’, 
[ declare; that’s what it is! Ye ken weel what ye hae dune, Frank 
Cubbison !”’ 





‘*Unlawfully taking or destroying any game or rabbits with any gun, net, 
engine or other instrument ; also offering violence with gun, cross-bow, fire- 
arms, bludgeon, stick, club or other offensive weapon whatever !’’ quoted 
Frank from certain documents familiar to him. 

His brother rose from the hacked bench on which he had been sitting with 
a certain air of hopelessness. 

**T see,’ he said, ‘‘I may as well resign and go abroad. There is no 
chance for me here, handicapped wi’ a brother like you. Ye care for neither 
God nor man, nor yet for your ain folk that brocht yeup. Your mither * 

‘*Step-mither !’’ interrupted the poacher, grimly. 

‘* She will not show her head out of doors for very shame before the neigh- 





” bors, and when I was up at Boghole the ither nicht she wept on my shooder 


to think on the disgrace ye were bringin’ on decent, self-respectin’ folk.’’ 

For the first time the poacher seemed interested. He sat up on the Indian 
corn bags on which he had been lounging at ease. 

‘What were ye doin’ up at Boghole, Bauldy?”’ he said, glancing keenly 
at his brother. 
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*“‘Visitin’ my 
mither ; J hae some 
respect for my rela- 
tions !”’ 

‘* Were ye seein’ 
Jennie?’’ he asked 
with some suppress- 
ed eagerness. 

There was a sort 
of gratified smile on 
Sergeant Cubbison’s 
face at the insinua- 
tion. 

“And what for 
no?’ he answered, 
boldly, kicking a 
heavy trail of wet 
skins with his foot. 
‘* What for no? I 
ken o’ nae reason 
why I shouldna look 
in on Jennie Mar- 
getson if I please, 
withoot  speerin’ 
leave o’ Frank Cub- 
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bison.”’ Z Ze Z , 
‘*When is’t to Se LES ) - 
be?’’ said his broth- 4 
er, biting hard on a é 
stubborn ‘‘corn,’’ F | aL) PA 
which crunched be- 5 Z Vd 5, 
tween his firm white ; 
teeth. ‘**T WASH MY HANDS OF IT, FRANK. Z 
ce Oh. it’s naethin’ Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
like sae far gane as that,’’ said thé Sergeant of the Railway Police. ‘‘ I haena 


said a word to hersel’ yet. But I hae spoken to her mither, and I 
hae her guid wull. When I get my rise I'll no say but I micht do waur. 
I could afford to marry as weel as ony man! It’s surely nae shame for 
an honest man honestly to coort a lass! Hae ye aught to say against it, 
Frank ?”’ 

It was the policeman’s first touch of dignity, the first spark from the iron 
of the inner man. And, with all his faults, the poacher could appreciate 
manhood. He rose to his feet. 

‘* Bauldy,”’ he said, ‘‘I didna think ye had as muckle in ye. Ye are richt. 
It is an honor for a decent lass to be honestly speered in marriag by a man 
that can afford to keep a wife !”’ 


He moved to the door of the shed. A wind with an edge to it was blowing 
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in from the bare fields of autumn. He had the remains of a prison chill 
upon him, and he shivered slightly. He indicated No. 2 siding. 

‘*Ony shunting the nicht ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Not on No.2. There are six empty cattle trucks on No.1. They are for 
the 3:55 down, but they don’t go till the morning.”’ 

‘* T suppose I mustn’t sleep in the engine shed? It’s warmer there.’’ 

The railway policeman rose to his feet and began nervously shutting the 
door of the goods shed. 

‘* What did I tell you?’ he said, with a kind of angry groan. ‘‘ You will be 
the destruction of me some day yet. You’ ve just had six months with ; you'll 
get seven years next time sure. It will look bonny if I am on special duty here 
some nicht, and you are found in the engine house. The first cleaner would 
bounce you, and there'd be a fight. Then he’d swear till all was blue that I 
had let you in to sneak his ‘ waste,’ or collar his ‘tommy.’ How am I to do 
the square thing by my profession an’ you all the time disgracin’ me before 
the hands ?”’ 

‘* A’ richt, Bauldy, [ll try the M. R. ‘sundries’ wagon. Has she straw in 
her ?”’ 

‘*T wash my hands of it, Frank,’’ moaned the policeman. ‘‘ What for can 
ye no gang decently hame to Crosspatrick ? There’s a bed for ye there. My 
mither wad tak’ ye in—for my sake !’’ 

‘*Hame,”’ said the poacher, ‘‘like this?’ As he spoke he uncovered his 
head and showed it covered with a fine scrub of hair, through which the scalp 
showed plainly. ‘‘Why, man, my very lugs stick oot like semaphores. 
But I’ll be careful. Ye shall come to no trouble through me. That I prom- 
ise you !”’ 

He qpoved off with a curious little halt on his right leg, and he coughed as 
he went, both the result of watching behind hedges on damp nights when the 
pheasants were late in setting. 

‘* Good luck !’’ he cried to his brother. 

But Sergeant Archibald Cubbison had already resumed his professional 
tread and was marching down the yard. He flashed his lantern from 
side to side, examining ‘‘ destination tickets,’? and peering into the win- 
dows of coal agencies and yard offices. As he went he shook his head 
mournfully. / 

‘*T’ll never make onything o’ this—an’ after Netherby, too! I have got- 
ten my chance to clear oot the gang here at Allangibbon, and I hae guid 
guess at wha’ they are. But Frank spoils a’. He comes in my road every- 
where. I'll never get my rise, sae lang as I hae to keep in wi’ the gang, to 
get them to let him sleep in the wagons. How can I be a ‘smart officer’ 
here and make creditable captures, when I have a gaol-bird brother sleepin’ 
on No. 2 siding? If they broach the admiral, or break open a preserved- 
meat case for the Eytalian warehooseman in the Vennel, I can never report 
them. For they wad stand up and swear that they saw Frank slippin’ oot 
o’ a ‘sundries’ wagon. And, faith, I couldna deny that I had knowledge 
o’ his sleepin’ there that nicht—a bonny like thing to get in the papers aboot 
a risin’ officer !”’ 
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THE PROMOTION OF SERGEANT CUBBISON. 


CHAPTER II. 


AULD TAM MARGETSON’S JENNIE. 


But Sergeant Cubbison’s brother, the poacher, did not go to the empty 
‘*sundries’’ van on No. 2 siding. He waited till the distant star upon the 
sergeant’s belt had attained to the extremest verge of the yard, and was cross- 
ing the ways toward the passenger station. 

‘* Bauldy will never come near No. 2 this nicht, for fear o’ kennin’ where 
I am!’ he meditated, pausing between the ‘‘ cattle bank,’’ which exhaled 
a strong odor of ammonia into the night air, and No.1 ‘‘lie,’’ which was 
entirely filled with white-washed and sparred live-stock wagons all marked 
internally with the criss-cross scoring of a hundred restless horns. 

Like a hunted hare he cowered for a little, and then with his shoulders 
bent and his head set low between them, he sped up No. 1, toward the white 
outer gates, where stood the cottage of Jock Lee, the weighing machine man. 
Jock was a great hater of Sergeant Bauldy, who had more than once reported 
him for neglect of duty, and nothing would have afforded Jock more pleas- 
ure than to ‘‘ get square on the cop’’ by reporting him for harboring on the 
premises of the company a brother of the sinister repute of Frank Cubbi- 
son. 

But the poacher was far too expert at his vocation to let himself be out- 
witted by a bemused yokel like Weigher Lee. He glided to the end of the 
lie where the great twisted buffers held out iron fists to receive the shock of 
a score of loaded trucks in the day. He climbed upon the earthen mound 
that strengthened their wooden framework. There was now only a low wall 
between him and the street. He dropped on the other side as lightly as a 
bird flirting over a garden wall. It was already dark with that surprising 
darkness which seems to come so needlessly early in late autumn. Far down 
toward the unseen town the lights twinkled through a chillish haze. Frank 
Cubbison looked once in that direction, but only once. There was a snug 
‘“hang’’ there, where his credit was still as good as the liquor was bad. 
Then he crossed the road, plunged down a deep descent into the old quarry, 
where the town slaughter houses have since been located. Here, finding a 
gap in a hedge, he crept through it, and struck right across country at ful 
speed. 

He passed farm towns with straw-littered yards and restless collies roving 
everywhere, yet never a dog barked at him. He pattered over the rough 
moorland, and his lame foot did not prevent him covering the ground as fast 
as the best runner in the parish. Once he set his hand upon a hare lying 
warm in her form. He, as by instinct, gripped and choked her with the 
professional touch which shuts off poor puss’s pitiful, childlike cry of mortal 
peril. But in another moment he set the kicking beast down again and let 
her run. 

‘Not to-night !’’ he said, and stood listening while she scampered away 
over the frost-stiffened turf. Greyer and sterner grew the night about him as 
he proceeded. The stray houses cuddled blacker in their close-set snug- 
geries of trees, and the lamps behind their blinds seemed to push jetting bars 
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of light farther out into the night. It looked bitterly homelike and cozy tu 
the homeless man. 

At last Frank Cubbison stopped near the end of a little loan, at the top of 
which a figure of a man stood dark against the sky. He was leaning with 
his elbows on the gate and gazing down in the direction of the poacher. 
But Frank had climbed over a crumbling dyke without disturbing a single 
stone. He was not to be caught thus. The man at the gate clicked a latch 
and paced slowly down, a little glowing spark (which was the bow] of bis 
pipe) being visible as he stooped to fasten the lock again. Frank was back 
over the dyke before he had turned, and now lay along the further side like 
a thing dead. The man passed heavily down the lane, leaving a trail of 
burning twist tobacco behind him. Frank Cubbison had his reasons, which 
were by no means cowardly ones, for not desiring to encounter Auld Tam 
Margetson that night at the end of his own loaning. 

But he followed afar off, and was at the barn-end of the farm town when 
the stanch guid-man of Boghole barred the door, having first assured himself 
that all his sons were within. His daughter, he knew, on her mother’s 
evidence, had long since retired to her chamber, and was doubtless sound 
asleep. For Jennie Margetson was one of those country maids whose beauty 
depends on clean air, wholesome food, sound sleep—and plenty of all 
three ! 

‘* Boghole,’’ the name describes the former—not the latter—state of Auld 
Tam’s holding. The Margetsons had been nearly four-score years on the 
farm. Auld Tam’s grandfather, Auldest Tam, had gone thither when there 
was not a foot of arable land outside the patch of Kailyaird, with the dry 
stone dyke round it. The first two cows his wife ever had shared the same 
little thatch house, the cow dwelling but, the young married couple ben. 
The partition between them was the back of the tall, curtained box-bed, 
which, with a couple of creepie stools and a board laid on trestles for a table, 
constituted the entire domestic plenishing of the original house of Boghole. 

But the thrift of three generations had not been in vain. Good farming 
without, careful housewifery within, were the open secrets of the Margetsons’ 
suecess. And now, though Auld Tam wore a blue bonnet and abode at 
Boghole, in the house where he was born, he had several ‘‘ led ’’ farms else- 
where under the care of shepherds, and it is scarcely figurative to say that 
the cattle on a thousand hills were his. His daughter Jennie, therefore, was 
no tocherless lass, albeit she had some claims to a lang pedigree. 

Nevertheless, when Frank the poacher with his gaol-trimmed hair, whistled 
without mellow as a blackbird after rain, Jennie Margetson stole to her win- 
dow and peeped out. There was a dark figure beneath her window, and her 
heart beat a little faster. For, though there was nothing between her and 
Frank Cubbison, she was unfeignedly sorry for him, and they had gone to 
the dancing school together. Besides, he had been the very first to tell her 
she was bonny, and no woman ever quite forgets the man who does that. 

Looking up he saw a glint of white behind the black panes, presently sub- 
dued and overcast by the shaw] which the girl cast about her shoulders. 

‘* Frank Cubbison,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ you must never come here again. 
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My father swears he will shoot you if ever he catches you on the place! Be- 


sides, there is to be no more between us. 


You promised me that 


ou would 


never poach again, and the selfsame night you were taken with game in your 


pockets and nearly killed the keepers.’’ 


‘‘Jennie,’’ said Frank the poacher, gently, ‘‘ I ken weel that a’ is 
I ken it fine, that was the reason I fought the Borel 


between us. 
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But I didna come sae far to vex ye wi’ that. 
aboot Archibald that I wad speak to you.”’ 
‘*T care naething aboot folk that canna speak for themsel’s !’’ said the girl, 
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petulantly. 
Frank could almost see the toss of Jennie Margetson’s head as she spoke. 
He knew how taking and pretty it was. He used to try for it at dancing 
school. 
‘*The lad is bashfu’,’”’ pursued Frank. ‘‘ He is simple and thochtfu’ and 
Tt weel doin’ !”’ 
‘* Pity but thae things had been catchin’ in the family, like measles, 
Frank !’’ said Jennie, from her window. 
. o ‘* Aye, Guid’s peety !’’ and with s expres- 
sion the poacher fell thoughtful hims 
‘*Ts that a’ ye hae to say to me?”’ Jennie said, 
lightly ; ‘‘for if it be, Pll bid ye guid e’en! 
It’s no a healthy place to keep the window open 
a’ nicht at this farm-toon o’ Boghole.’’ 
‘* Jennie,’’ he said, speaking sadly, ‘‘God 
kens I do not want you to be wearin’ a 
single thocht on the like o’ me. 
I hae neither character, trade, 
health, nor habit industry. 
But Archibald has, and I want 
you to think kindly the lad. 
He wad mak’ ye a guid man, 
Jennie, and x 
‘*He has been at my mither 
aboot me, I hear,’’ said Jennie, 
r crossly ; ‘‘the silly gomeral! 
What for did he no speak to me, 
as a man should, if he had the 
‘ like o’ that in his mind? Bash- 
fu’! Backward! | nae sic 
wooers. They are no for Jennie 


‘* PRANK CUBBISON HAD HIS REASONS FOR NOT 
DESIRING TO ENCOUNTER AULD TAM 
MARGETSON THAT NIGHT.”’ 

Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 





Margetson !’’ 

‘* But, Jennie—— 

** Aye, Frank——’’ 

‘‘Supposin’ he should get his 
rise and could keep a wife as ye 
ocht to be keepit, micht he speak 


to you then?’ 
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‘* Did his elder brither wait for that ?”’ 

‘‘ Jennie, dinna be hard on the lad. He loves yc truly, and that’s a thing 
hard to come by in this world! Think on it, lass !”’ 

‘‘ Frank Cubbison, gin ye are expectin’ me to say ‘Aye!’ to a man that 
has never speered me, ye hae even less sense than I thocht ye had. But let 
him get his rise, and then we'll see. Or, rise or no rise, let him come 
like a man and speak his mind, instead o’ sendin’ his brother to do it for 
him !”’ 

‘¢ He never sent me, Jennie, ’deed, he little kens I am here.’’ 

‘* And for a’ ye hae said, ye micht as weel hae bided where you were !’’ 

Miss Jennie was piqued by Frank’s personal indifference into severer 
speech than was usual with her. 

‘*Ye are a nice lot, you Cubbisons! You, Frank, are a lawbreaker and 
get sent to gaol. Archie is a policeman and man o’ the law. What for do ye 
no work yin anither’s hands, and then Archie wad sune get his rise !’’ 

‘* How that ?’”’ said Frank the poacher, eagerly. 

‘“Why, when ye do start oot to get sent to gaol, lay the trail sae that 
Archie may follow ye and get the credit. Faith, if ye struck high eneuch 
and he catched ye, Archie wad sune get his rise.’’ 

**T’]l think on’t! Guid nicht to ye, Jennie.’’ 

But Jennie Margetson, being angry and disappointed, at she scarcely knew 
what, shut down the window without farewell greeting of any kind. 





CHAPTER III. 
M. R. SUNDRIES VAN, NO. 4,496. 


As Frank Cussison lay that night among the wheat straw in the Midland 
sundries van, which had strayed as far north as Allangibbon Junction, he 
thought several things and he heard others. He thought what a fool he had 
heen not to follow the main turnpike of life, instead of turning aside into 
every bypath that offered. It was so easy to follow the straight, like his 
brother Bauldy. He seemed to walk onward toward a home and a wife with 
the stolid impetus of weight of a ball that rolls downhill. Frank thought of 
his dead father, of his stepmother, whose harshness to the boy left in her 
care had first of all driven, him from home ; then of his companions of the 
slaughter-house gang who stole for pocket-money, or lightly for the excite- 
ment of the thing. Jennie could never be his now, and that was all right. 
He knew the wife of ‘‘ Hutt’’ Nixon, who lived at the Cross Roads, where 
you turn at,right angles to go to Whinnyleggate. 

* “No,” thought Frank Cubbison, ‘‘ God forbid that Jennie should marry 
me and grow like that! No,’’ he mused again, deep in the bitter sea of the 
prodigal’s thoughts, ‘‘ Jennie shall never be like Hutt Nixon’s wife. 
Archie shall have her if I can manage it !’’ 

* * * * * * ra * * 

At that moment the shoulders of the ‘‘ Junction Gang’’ brushed against 
his temporary bedchamber. Frank lay so still that even the straw did not 
rustle. No. 4,496 M.R. sundries van was solidly built, a bluff-buttocked 
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‘*Englisher’’ from the wheat counties, and Frank’s bed was packing that 
had come all the way from Rugby. 

“Ts this her?’’ said a voice, apparently within an inch of his ear. It was 
really not much farther off, for its owner had stooped between the buffers to 
light his pipe, and Frank saw the red glow in the bowl fluctuate moment- 
arily through the crack. 

‘* Na, this is no her !’’ answered a second voice, farther away, yet perfectly 
audible. ‘‘She’s farther doon the lie. This is that M. R. besom that has 
been four times to the port wi’ sundries, and four times back again. Frank 
Johnstone has been up lookin’ for her, but we aye got word and start her off 
on anither jaunt before he gets here.’’ 

‘* Built for a guard’s van she was,’’ said the first voice. ‘‘She has a fine, 
auld-fashioned Gridley brake that wad haud the Great Eastern on a mile 
race, and a compartment bauk for packages and breakables that is grand for 
swinging your legs on.”’ 

‘¢She’s fu’ o’ strae,’’? answered voice No. 2, ‘‘ let’s get into her! This is 
cauld comfort, and Bauldy the cop may turn a lantern on us at ony moment. 
Then that’s a report sure !”’ 

‘Yes, the swine !’’ The voice of the third was curiously distinct. 
‘*He just as near as a touch got me the sack from the ‘supe’ on Tuesday 
week. May I be choked with holy smoke if I don’t even up with the beggar 
some of these fine nights !’’ 

‘‘Put a ‘broached admiral’ in his cubby, and set the town traps on 
to him,”’ suggested a fourth farther back in the darkness. 

‘*N. G. !? responded the English voice of No. 3. ‘‘He’d spot it himself, 
or catch us shovin’ the ‘old sojer’ on him. Besides, ’is character’s too 
bloomin’ good ?’ 

‘‘Haud yer ugly mugs, here the beggar comes! No, he’s turned into 
Ewing’s coal siding. In wi’ ye afore he gets round the brick bings !’’ 

Inside M. R. Sundries No. 4,496, Frank Cubbison listened to the soft 
shuffle of shoulders as the men took the lee side of the van. He heard the 
fingers prying at the catch. Fortunately the system was an unusual one, 
and the man swore. He ‘‘condemned”’ the designer, the foreman of the 
Midland fitting-shed, the eyes of the blacksmith that hammered the tongue. 

‘* Why couldna they cast it decently in a piece, wi’ a bolt an’ ring? I hae 
barkit my knuckles frae yae side to the ither. Folk that mak’ sic-like gear 
should mak’ men wi’ brass knuckles to open them !’’ 

‘* Tha has brass enough !’’ growled ah ex-northwest man from Wiganway, 
‘but it has aw run into thy cheek, Geordie !’ 

‘‘Haud yer wheesh, lads! She’s open noo. Up wi’ ye before that ugly 
glim comes this way.’’ 

‘‘Hang it aw! Where does t’felly get his oil? It shines like the search- 
light o’ Mer. + guardship !’ 

They entered one after the other, dim figures all bunched together, dis- 
appearing one after another into the yawning cavern. 

‘¢ Thout I yeard a rotten, mates !’’ said Scrub Yeats, the red-haired York- 
shireman ; ‘‘summat firsled in t’ straw up theer, I’ll sweer !’’ 
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‘* Appen Sandy getting out his beer mug to be ready !’’ said the Wigan 
man. This caused much smothered laughter, the explanation of which 
appeared to be that Sandy, the ‘‘ washer-out’’ from the engine roundhouse 
(otherwise Mr. Alexander Dalgetty) had brought a beer mug to contain his 
share, the last time the ‘‘ admiral’’ had been ‘‘ broached ’’—the naval officer 
in this case being a full keg of ‘‘ Long John,’’ bearing the superscription of 
the Laird of Boreland. 

‘‘ ll wager ye,’’ said Sandy Dalgetty, who had joined heartily in the joke 
against himself, ‘‘ that Auld X. Y. Z. didna say the Lord’s Prayer the first 
time he put a gless o’ yon stuff ower his thrapple. He wadna need to let it 
doon wi’ lemonade or ony o’ thae fizzy drinks that come frae Carrutherses’ 
in the muckle cases !”’ 

‘““ Naw,”’ said Wigan Billy (Mr. William Sugg), ‘‘ theer wur as muckle way- 
ter i’ that tub as’ud’a floated himsel’, bulky though he is. Weel, he'll want 
it baad some fine day for sure—that same rare owd engine-cistern wayter !’’ 

‘*Got something to tell you, lads,’’— the voice of Hutt Nixon, the 
wife-beating professional poacher of the Cross Roads, Frank Cubbison’s 
enemy and rival, penetrated to the recesses of the ‘‘bunk”’ or “parcels 
cubby,’’ where the poacher lay, his heart beating loudly, his face on his 
folded arms, breathing with his mouth wide-open against a crack in the 
wagon bottom. 

‘Tell on, Hutt, while we get a drink !’’ said the others, clinking a tin 
dinner flask which Frank’s keen out-of-door nostrils bore witness did not 
contain only milk. ‘‘ Have a care, Billy, ye are spillin’ the stuff all over 
the blamed rabbit-hutch !’’ added Scrub Yeats, the Yorkshireman. 

‘Trot her out, Hutt! Doan ye mind them goats,’’ said Billy ; ‘‘ here’s to 
you, Hutt. You're the only mon to call a mon, in this’ere yard o’ mangy 
Scotchies !’’ 

‘* Wait till the morn’s mornin’, an’ by my sowl, gin I dinna claw your 
turmut heid, ye can slash my back w’ nettles !’’ threatened Sandy Dalgetty, 
who, especially in his cups, did not like to hear his country abused. 

By this time the beer mug was circling freely, with many jests of various 
flavors, and Hutt Nixon sulked because no one had been anxious to 
hear his news. Fs 

‘*Wheer’s that thunderin’ bullock now?’’ queried Scrub Yeats, pres- 
ently. And Sandy, who Was watchman, replied that he had crossed to the 
passenger side, and that for twenty minutes all might be counted as safe. 

‘*Speaking of bullocks,’’ said Nixon, finding his opening in the silence 
which ensued while Sandy made his observations from the open door of the 
van, ‘‘ that scutt Frankie Cubbison is in the country again. ‘I saw him com- 
ing through the quarry in the gloamin’. He will be lying up about the 
slaughter-house sheds, [ll warrant !’’ 

‘* Aye, lad, looking for what he can catch—same as you and me!’ said 
Wigan Billy. 

‘‘Haw yet’ other sup, Yorkshire? Greedy gorbs !’’ he continued, grum- 
blingly, when Yeats denied him. ‘‘ You an’ Sandy there are enough to suck 
Mersey dry, let alone a miserable half cask 0’ ‘John Jamieson ’!’’ 
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**See here, boys,’’ said Hutt Nixon, ‘‘that cop wants his stripes. He 
wants thein bad, too. That’s what keeps him on the pounce after us with never 
a let up. Is there one here he hasn’t either reported or let out his spite on in 


>? 


open court? Let’s ‘sell him a dog,’ and sort him to rights once for all ! 











*" “ FRANK Ct BBISON,’ SHE WHISPERED, ‘YOU MUST NEVER COME HERE AGAIN! 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


‘* Bring along t? pup!’ said Yeats ;. ‘‘ lat’s see what he’s like.”’ 
Now, in railway parlance, ‘‘to sell a dog’’ to anyone is to put up a trick 
on him which will bring him into trouble with his superiors. The ‘‘dog’’ 
varices in character, from the harmless practical joke of the ‘‘ booby-trap”’ 
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order to the deadly ‘‘ spite’’ which may overturn an engine and bring hun- 
dreds of lives into jeopardy. Needless to say ‘‘ dogs’’ of all sorts are much 
discouraged at headquarters. Still, not a few are ‘‘sold’’ every year suc- 
cessfully, while few are ever discovered until too late. 

‘‘T wad gie the man a day’s pay that wad sell Bauldy Cubbison a dog 
that wad serve him for life. He is a hereaway man, too, and kens far ower 
muckle. If he were oot o’ the road, they would send a stranger to Allan- 
gibbon that wadna learn in ten year what Bauldy kens aboot us the noo—a’ 
through bein’ brocht up wi’ us and schooled here. What’s your ‘dog,’ 
Hutt ?”’ 

‘*Get at the beggar through his brother !’’ whispered Hutt, leaning for- 
ward eagerly when he saw a chance. ‘‘ Frank Cubbison has done time. 
He’s ‘habit and repute.’ He assaulted the police, and the town police down 
there hates the pair o’ them like poison—Frank, because he mauled him on 
the nut in the Boreland scrimmage, and Bauldy because he got a’ the credit 
in the Netherby case.”’ 

‘‘Noan great credit was there to get !’’ said Wigan Billy ; ‘‘ they turned 
soft, I bet a fiver. Like to see one o’ hus turn ‘booty.’ I’d slit his wizeand ; 
I’d show him what a Ratchdy scraggin’ is !’’ 

‘*Well,”’ continued Hutt Nixon, ‘‘anyway Bauldy got the credit, and 
ever since he has been fair girnin’ for a ‘step.’ He telled Sergeant Petti- 
grew in the town there that he wad be an inspector and rank him before he 
was thirty.”’ 

‘* Lor’, how low ’’ said the Yorkshire man, ‘‘ what a mon may come to 
when he’s left to hissel’ !’’ 

‘* Now,”’ said Hutt Nixon, who had been well educated, (his curious 
nickname came from his having been schooled at Huttborough Hall, a fa- 
mous local academy of learning), ‘‘it comes to this, either he makes a bigger 
strike here and gets us seven years’ apiece along with an inspectorship for 
himself, or we ‘sell him a dog’ that will get him the seven year.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s as easy sayin’ ‘bow wow’ as ‘dog dog,’”’ put in Wigan Billy ; 
‘‘’appen by-and-by ye will begin tellin’ us what the dog is. ’Appen he 
ain’t whelped yet.”’ 

‘* He’s not only whelped—he’s a game pup, well over the distemper,’’ re- 
torted Hutt. ‘‘This would fix Bauldy Cubbison if he were an inspector 
already.” 

‘‘Gang on, man, wi’ it. Spit her oot and less bloomin’ jaw !’’ 

‘*The stationmaster’s office,’ said Hutt Nixon, in a lower tone. ‘‘! 
can easy make it, if you fellows back me up and draw Bauldy off. I was 
left in the office for five minutes last week when I was putting in a claim of 
Miller Hodgson’s for some guano-bags. The stationmaster’s bunch was on 
the table, and I had time to run a fair pattern of the safe key. It’s a Hobb’s 
lever—an old patent. Now, we'll go for it next Friday night. That’s the 
day before the fortnight’s pay. Old John B. will have all the wages in it 
then for the junction. The bag comes with the guard of 10:20 from Dum- 
fries. The company does not bank with the Allangibbon branch, and so the 
‘pay’ comes up from Drumfern. Now, we’ll lift that stuff, leave a hat 
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Bauldy’s, and a poaching wire twisted for a lock probe. We'll get Frank to 
sleep in the yard, and when the plunder is lifted we have nothing to do but 
plant some in Bauldy’s lodgings, or under the floor of his room. Then, with 
Frank drunk and Bauldy sitting above the ‘ notes,’ Sergeant Pettigrew will 
get the office and it’s all up with the Cubbisons—what think you of that, 
lads ?”’ . 

‘It’s great! It’s you that has the nut on you, Nixon. Thou’s a dog 
that’ ll bite !’’ 

These were the exclamations of the ‘‘ gang,”’ as the scholar of Huttborough 
unfolded his precious plot. Only Sandy Dalgetty, the other local man, ob- 
jected. He hated that Nixon should have more foresight and planning 
ability than he. 

‘*That’s a scheme no worth a groat !’’ said he, sneeringly. ‘‘ Who is to go 
into the ticket hall with the glass all round like a green-house, and the gas 
turned half on like a jeweler’s shop windy? Besides, how can we pass the 
landlady at Bauldy’s lodgings ?”’ 

‘* Now, boiler-slusher,’’ said Hutt, turning truculently toward the ob- 
jector, ‘‘ you’ ll be good enough to hold your jaw. Nobody is asking more of 
you than to stand with a life-preserver behind the lamp-room door, and hit 
anyone that passes you behind the ear—that’s about all you are good for, if 
so much. Now you don’t interfere in your betters’ business !’’ 

‘‘He’s right—Hutt’s right. It’s Hutt’s job. Dinna you put in your 
oar, Sandy.”’ 

** Hush there, fellows! What's that? It’s Bauldy coming down the ‘lie.’ 
Bar the door! And if he comes in fell him! We are too far on the crook 
to be taken together. Ready with that life-preserver, Sandy, ‘and fell him if 
he tries to come in or use his lantern !”’ 

The heavy step of Sergeant Cubbison could be heard as he came tramping 
down No. 2 siding. The men in the M. R. Sundries crouched among the 
wheat-straw and held their breaths. Inside the luggage compartment Frank 
Cubbison managed to open his knife and hold it in his teeth ready to force 
open the lid and leap out to his brother’s assistance in case of need. He 
could hear Sandy Dalgetty, the slogger of the roundhouse, getting into place 
behind the shut door of the van. ’ 

Then Frank the poacher prayed, ‘‘Oh, that my brither Bauldy will pass 
by y? 

But the heavy footsteps stopped. Frank could hear the ‘‘sparrables’’ of 
the official boot crunch against an iron bar which the shunters used to 
‘*pinch’’ heavy wagons on the ‘“‘ lie.”’ 

** Frank !”” 

It was his brother’s voice outside. The sound of it went straight to the 
poacher’s heart. So the lad used to call him in the dark when he was afraid 
—in the good days before their father died, when they were both boys at home. 

‘* Hist, Frank! Are you there?” 

The poacher had raised the lid of the compartment an inch. There was 
no one sitting on it now. He had heard the creak and rustle as they dived 
among the wheat-straw packing on the van bottom. 
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‘* Frank !’’ the voice came from without, in a whisper. ‘‘ J hae left half my 
supper at the back o’ the signal post at Weigher Lee’s corner !’’ 

The poacher prayed hard. He fancied he heard Sandy Dalgetty raise the 
hand that held the life-preserver. There was the click of fingers upon the 
door-irons, and Frank could smell the hot tin plate of his brother’s lantern. 
But Sergeant Cubbison knew that the poacher was a light sleeper. 

‘*He’s no’ there !’’ he said to himself, and moved on down the siding to 
the next wagon. The lid dropped, and Frank heard the straw rustle a little 
as the men drew breath after the suspense. 

It was almost daybreak when the poacher stole away unobserved, and 
without visiting the signal-post for the half of the supper, which, moreover, 
it is likely enough that Bauldy had used himself when he failed in discover- 
ing his brother’s hiding-place. 

He went across the fields to an outlying hay-shed he knew of, where he 
had a small ‘‘cache’’ of tinned provisions. And, lying among the hay, 
looking up at the bright sunbeams wheeling lance-like across the cobwebs, 
the motes dancing hazily in them, and the sweet drowsy scent of the hay all 
about, the poacher thought on all that had befallen and on the things that 
should yet be. He had plenty of time to think, for no one disturbed him all 
the day, and by dusk he saw his way clear to a home with shining dishes 
on the dresser, a fire glowing red on the hearth, a smiling snow-aproned 
housewife running light-foot to the door to see if ‘‘he’’ were coming, young 
voices that clamored cheerfully, an empty goodman’s chair—ah, he had 
often dreamed of it, now he saw a way to realize it all. 

But—it was to be his brother’s! It was Archibald Cubbison who must 
sit in that seat; for whom the cheery little wife would look out, his the bairns 
that were to clamor about the arms of that chair. On the door of that 
home there was a polished brass plate, with this inscription ; 





Inspector A, CUBBISON, 
P. & S. W. Railway. 











When he thought of these things the tears stood in his eyes. But when 
his thoughts came back to Frank Cubbison, he saw only the Kirkyaird’s 
sunny corner, where the poor folk lie, and the green grass waving wide and 
coarse and high, making oblivion itself the fitting memorial of a life mis- 
spent. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HORATIUS KEEPS THE BRIDGE. 


Tue gloaming of Friday fell dark and rainy. It was a ‘‘bad nicht”’ at 
8 p.M., a storm at 10:30, and at midnight a tempest which racked and 
swayed the solid walls and iron-girdered roofs of Allangibbon Junction. 
The gang were in high glee, no one would bide out of bed for any purpose on 
such a night. A watch set upon Sergeant Cubbison revealed the fact that, 
contrary to his custom when on night duty, he had installed himself com- 
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fortably in the lamp room 
before a rousing fire. Frank 
was nowhere to be seen, but 
he would certainly be 
“round somewhere.’’ 
Hutt Nixon had seen 
him coming out of the Blue 
Boar in the afternoon. 

The Junction Gang were 
somewhat earlier at their 
posts than had been ar- 
ranged. The stormy night 
made them anxious to get 
the job over and be done 
with it. There were beds 
waiting for them also, and, 
like other men, they wished 
to occupy them. Wigan 
Bill, guided by Hutt Nix- 
on, had cut the gas pipe 
outside the ticket hall, so 
that the light was out there, 
and, indeed, could not be 
relighted either there or in 
the inner office. 

Hutt was a fine crafts- 
man with the tools and had 
the safe open in ten min- 
utes, while Sandy Dalgetty, 
the ‘‘washer-out,’’ kept 
watch and ward by the 
storm-beaten panes of the 
ticket hall. The money 
was in the safe. It was 
also soon out of the safe 





and stowed in the long 
pockets of Hutt’s over- 
coat, which smelled of Drawn by Charles Grunwald. : 
ground-game. Now for the petty-cash drawer. There was not much in that, 
and it was soon swept up. 
**Now out with you! Quick is the word! We will plant some of the 
stuff on that beggar Cubbison !’’ 
The gang were already in the dark of the outer hall, filing past the wicket 
of the ticket counter on tiptoe, when, like a gust of icy wind in their faces, a 
lantern flashed and a shrill whistle blew. There, in the doorway, was Frank 
Cubbison the poacher, a lantern in his hand, blowing the alarm with all his 
might. 
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** Kill the scum |”? ‘‘ Rush him !’’ ‘‘ Doon wi’ him !’’ 

The police arrived a few seconds later, through no fault of their own. The 
howling wind had borne away the first notes of the whistle. So, for the bet- 
ter part of a minute, Frank Cubbison, brave as any Horatius, held the nar- 
row way of the ticket hall door alone and unaided. The blows rained sick- 
eningly on his head and shoulders. One arm dropped shattered to his side. 
But not a man passed him, and when at last the police came with a rush, 
led by Sergeant Archibald Cubbison, he was just in time to receive his 
brother in his arms. Hutt Nixon leaped with a crash through the glass 
side of the ticket hall, but even he could not break that line of flashing lan- 
terns. The entire ‘‘ Junction Gang’’ was taken red-hand. 

Frank Cubbison revived under the hands of the doctor enough to say : 

‘Tt was my brother that did it all! Stationmaster, see to it that he gets 
his ‘step’! Promise me that !’’ 

‘*T will certainly represent the case strongly,’’ said the stationmaster. 

The battered poacher rested easy in mind, and presently also in his body. 

* * * * * * * * * 

This was the paragraph which appeared in the Drumfern Saturday Standard: 

“* Clever Capture—On Friday night an exceedingly clever capture was made at Allan- 
gibbon Junction by that very enterprising and intelligent officer, Sergeant Cubbison, of 
the police of the P. & 8. W. Railway, whom our readers well remember as having been 
so honorably connected with the capture of the Netherby gang of thieves. It appears 
that on Friday Sergeant Cubbison, acting on information, arranged to keep a watch. 

(Here followed a detailed account of the surprise and capture, and the 
notice concluded thus ): 

Our readers will rejoice that so daring a gang of thieves has been captured. Their 
depredations have long made Allangibbon Junction a byword on the line. And many 
able officers have been worsted by the problem so quickly and so satisfactorily solved 
by the brave young officer. We are glad to be able to announce that in this case 
merit has met with an immediate reward. We have not now to speak of Sergeant 
Cubbison, for he has already been breveted inspector for his gallant conduct. It is 
curious that the only casualty on the occasion occurred to one of the same surname, 
Francis Cubbison, a relative of the above-mentioned officer, but one whose career has, 
alas! not been of equal honor. This man succumbed in Allangibbon hospital in the 
course of Saturday morning to the injuries received in the affray. The burglars await 
their trial and Alexander Hislop, our able and courteous Procurator Fiscal, is making 
inquiries into the whole subject, in which efforts he is greatly aided by Inspector Cub- 
bison of the company’s police.”’ 

* 7 . . * * . * * ” 

The following notice from an issue of the Drumfern Standard, dated one 
year later, is appended for comparison : 

CuspisoN—MarcGetson--On October 28th, at Boghole, Parish of Croaspatrick, by the 
Rev. James Weir, minister of the parish, assisted by the Rev. Adam Margetson, M.A., 
brother of the bride, Inspector Archibald Cubbison, P. & 8S. W. Railway, to Janet Mar- 
getson, only daughter of Thomas Margetson, Esq., of Boghole and Rutherland. No 


cards. 
* * +” * * *% . *& * * * 


Neither does any inscribed stone mark the resting place of the poacher, 
but if there is any knowledge in the grave, surely Frank Cubbison is not 
wholly unhappy in the land of his sojourning. 





























ARTISTIC AMERICAN FURNITURE. 


By FLORENCE MILNER. 


ACH January and July there is held in the little city of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, a Furniture Exposition. In any formal sense of the word, it 
is not an exposition at all, but an unplanned gathering of the great 

furniture interests of the United States. Unorganized, its existence long un- 
recognized, it has grown silently, naturally, until it forms to-day a centre of 
trade that brings hundreds of people together twice a year from every State in 
the Union. 

Grand Rapids is a city of 90,000 inhabitants. Grand River, with its rapids, 
that suggested the name, runs through it. The factories that have made the 
city keep to the low-lands near the river, while the homes stretch away on 
either side and the more ambitious ones have climbed the bluffs and spread 
over the level plain beyond. 

The place is picturesque, with its streets that wander up hill and down dale; 
with its native forest trees and the countless others that have grown old with 
the men who planted them. Looking up the hill in summer time, the view is 
that of a forest with here and there a chimney or a gable peeping forth. 

The business district is in 
the transition state between a 
big town and a city of im- 
portance, and the low, old- 
fashioned buildings hobnob 
with the occasional high and 
really handsome blocks. The 
business men are still near 
enough to the youth of their 
town to call each other by 
their given names and to take 
a brotherly interest in affairs 
of common weal or woe. 

To-day great business in- 
dustries develop in a particu- 
lar locality because of peculiar 
advantages either in facility 
of transportation or in the 
natural supply of material 
used. Forty years ago this 
was not true. An individual 
produced a good article, doing 
most of the work with his 

setz-} own hands. This was at first 
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product became famous. The manufacturer soon exhausted the limited sup- 
ply of material at hand. Then followed the railroads to ship in the raw ma- 
terial and to carry out the manufactured goods. 

Grand Rapids developed along these lines. It made furniture before there 
was any railroad at all, and then for years shipped its products over one line. 
Later business increased, until to-day numerous railroads bring in lumber and 
carry its manufactured goods in all directions. 

Ever since there was anything of a town somebody has made furniture. 
Who made the first piece, whose the first factory, is already a matter of dis- 
pute ; but somebody did, and the time was early in the fifties. These first 
beginnings were small, almost the entire working force of one of these factories 
consisting of a father and his four sons. The eldest of these sons was the first 
travelling salesman sent out from Grand Rapids in the interest of the furniture 
trade. He went as far as Grand Haven, some forty miles away, and later even 
ventured across the lake to Milwaukee. When the war broke out the sons all 
enlisted, and, as that took the working force of the factory, the business was 
closed. 

After the war the eldest son again started in business. Various other small 
establishments sprang up. Some did business for a time in a small way and 
then ceased, while others, beginning in the same small way, prospered and 
grew, developing eventually into the great factories of to-day. 

These great factories, some forty in number, form the magnet that has 
drawn allied interests and made this the most important furniture centre in 
the United States. To-day, from this market, furniture goes to England, 
Holland, Turkey, South America, Egypt, South Africa, Australia, and even 
to China. : 

No one knew much about what was going on here until the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. At that time three Grand Rapids furniture factories 
exhibiting side by side attracted attention to the place. The pieces them- 
selves, judged by present standards of taste, were ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’’ Height and massiveness were the principal requisites, and upon this 
unshapely hulk were piled all sorts of meaningless ornaments. The beds in 
these exhibition suites were fourteen or fifteen feet high and weighed a thous- 
and pounds each. One had a deep niche at the top of the headboard in which 
sat a huge goblet capable of holding half a gallon. This goblet, made of vari- 
ous colored woods glued together and turned in a lathe, can still claim to be 
unique. 

The Centennial Exposition gave to all work in the country an artistic im- 
petus which the furniture interests felt as well as other industries. Rivalry 
no longer consisted in se¢ing who could put the most lumber into a chamber 
suite or who could ornament those piles of wood with the largest bunches of 
black-walnut grapes or other equally indigestible fruit. More attention was 
naid to design, and Grand Rapids learned the necessity of keeping pace in 
this matter. The city had always produced furniture of superior workman- 
ship, and when it began to vie with Eastern style it became a power in the 
market. 

Side by side with the natural growth of the local business, have worked 
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forces to bring about the pecu- 
liar semi-annual gathering of 
the furniture men of the coun- 
try, and the story of the one 
cannot be separated from the 
history of the other. 

The gathering is singular be- 
cause there is nothing approach- 
ing an organization to hold it 
together. It is never adver- 
tised ; it is not the business of 
any one in particular to see 
that it is continued, and it is 
only because the individual 
interests of thousands are thus 
mutually served. 

Some years ago the custom 
originated of getting out mark- 
edly new désigns twice a year, 








samples of which were placed 
for the inspection of custom- 
ers, who came from all direc- 
tions. In this way the buyer 


saw the furniture actually set 
up and complete as it would 
be delivered to him. These 
samples were as carefully 
guarded as were the apples of 


Hesperides, and no eye from a 
rival house was ever allowed 
a glimpse of them. In those 
days the general public was 
excluded, and only the foreign 
buyer or he who had no com- 
mercial interest in furniture was 
admitted to the holy of holies. 

This semi-annual pilgrimage 
of even a limited number of 
buyers could not long go on 
without attracting the attention 
of manufacturers in other 
places. They saw the necessity 
of being on the ground at that 
time if they were to compete 
with an established market, so 
about fifteen years ago outside 
tirms appeared in Grand Rapids 
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with their samples. Only a few came 
at first, and no definite record has been 
kept of the number of buyers or of the 
date of the pioneer advent. The num- 
ber increased with each season, until it 
is the definite plan of leading factories 
to appear here twice a year with sam- 
ples. 

The first-comers rented rooms wher- 
ever they could find them vacant ; but 
accidental accommodation soon became 
insufficient, and various buildings were 
erected especially for foreign exhibitors. 
These exhibitors pay rental for the year, 
occupy their space for two months, 
and, except in rare instances, leave it 
vacant the remaining ten. The past 
two seasons has seen the largest build- 
ing yet erected for that exclusive pur- 
pose. It is five stories high and covers 
a floor space of 300,000 feet, or about 
seven acres. Into these buildings swarm 
the outside sellers, numbering the last 
season over two hundred, with count- 
less samples of all kinds of furniture. 
One firm came with 300 rockers, another 
with 250 tables, another with 100 
couches and lounges. In fact, the sam- 
ples of individual exhibitors range all 
the way through the hundreds into the 
thousands. 

Add to this the forty or more local 
factories with their individual show 
rooms, and the aggregate is something 
astounding. 

Every conceivable line of furniture is 
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on display—a!! kinds of fancy furniture, schoo] 
furniture, desks, from the plainest ones for of- 
fices to my lady’s daintiest, furniture for banks, 
lodges, public buildings, churches, including 
pews, pulpits, and even contribution boxes, up- 
holstered goods, and finally refrigerators and 
carpet sweepers, if they can be called furniture. 

Wherever there is a good market for one 
thing, kindred lines will follow. Constant ad- 
ditions have been made to the variety of goocs 
until the past season showed lamps, statuary, 
bric-a-brac, bedding, crockery, pictures, pict- 
ure frames, rugs, stoves and ranges, veneers, 
choice lumber, tools, brasswork, casters, and 
all kinds of furniture supplies. 

In. one building alone there are seven acres 
of samples, representing between ninety and a 
hundred different lines, while in the vast ex- 
panse there are no two pieces exactly alike. 
But this is only the beginning. There are five 
other buildings some five or six stories high, 
as well as many isolated showrooms devoted 
exclusively to outside lines. These are all in 
the business part of the city, and within easy 
walking distance of the hotels. But the local 
factories do not bring their goods to the buyer 
—Mohammed must go to the mountain. The 
factories are to the north, south and west of 
the city, and their showrooms are in their own 
buildings. One factory, covering in working 
floor space fourteen acres and employing six 
hundred men, put upon its 63,000 square feet 
in the showroom 2,700 samples. A second 
firm displayed 2,000 samples, and others 
showed proportionate numbers. 

The original lines manufactured in the city 
were bedroom suites, book cases and dining- 
room work. To these, other lines have been 
added until everything in the shape of fur- 
niture is manufactured. Some factories still 
devote themselves exclusively to chamber 
suites, some make a specialty of fancy furnit- 
ure. There are two so-called chair factories— 
one makes chairs, the other makes everything 
but chairs. Two firms produce only uphol- 
stered goods, and that of the richest and most 
elaborate order. 
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1. FLEMISH, OAK. 2. COLONIAL, LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3. COLONIAL 
LIBRARY TABLE. 4, LIBRARY, AFTER 
SHERATON. 5 LIBRARY, IN MAHOG- 
ANY. 6. COLONIAL REPRODUCTION. 
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COLONIAL SIDEBOARD. MODERN FLEMISH. AFTER SHERATON. 


After visiting the buildings in the city, after traveling two miles north to 
the factories that stretch in that direction, after seeing the establishments on 
the west side, after making the trips two miles south, besides visiting all the 
intervening factories, one begins to realize that Grand Rapids has some right 
to its name, ‘‘ Furniture City,’’ and that its civic flag is not without a mean- 
ing. 

The early days of January and July are busy ones in the little city. Carloads 
upon carloads of samples are shipped in by the foreign exhibitors. These 
must be uncrated, set up, and arranged in an attractive manner for the 
buyer. 

Each year and each season have shown a steady increase in the number of 
buyers upon the market, until, in July last, the number reached well toward 
nine hundred. And this number means not shoppers, but buyers who have 
come for the goods and who place orders mounting in the millions. 

Women have found a place in the field also, and two or three are recog- 
~ nized among the judicious buyers. 

Sometimes the enterprising buyer appears while the showrooms are in 
chaos, but little does he care if he can find the salesman and get the exclu- 
sive right to a certain line for his own city. That assured, he can calmly 
await the regular opening of business and the advent of his rival. 

The first week the buyers come in comfortable numbers, and business 
moves steadily and without pressure. The second week they come in droves. 
The hotels are packed to their utmost capacity and more, while buyers and 
sellers work all of a long day and sometimes nights and Sundays. The third 
week shows something less of pressure, although business is always steady 
and strong. During the fourth week only the stragglers are here, and by the 
end of it buyers, sellers and outside furniture have vanished after the man- 
ner of Nijni-Novgorod, and the exposition is but a memory for another six 
months. 

As one watches the changes from year to year, certain things are brought 
prominently to notice. 

Woods come into fashion and go out of fashion. Black walnut, once in 
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such high favor that all the best work was 
made of it, has completely disappeared 
from the market. With it have gone cherry 
and ash, and their places are filled by oak, 
maple and birch. Mahogany is the one 
wood that has always retained a place, 
varying in importance but permanent. Re- 
cent years, however, have added greatly to 
its popularity until now it holds first place. 
In all the best work great attention is 
paid to the selection of woods and veneers. 
Some of the veneers used are as beautiful as 
a piece of satin, and as much care is taken 
in selecting and matching them for a single 
suite as any belle of fashion would bestow 
upon an evening gown. Standing in front 
of some such carefully made piece, the im- 
agination can trace in the veneers springing 
fountains, graceful landscapes with rolling 
plains and majestic hills, all surmounted by 
exquisite cloud effects. 

Oak has passed through all phases of 
polish and finish, culminating this year in 
golden oak. The name proclaims the color, 
but its especial charm lies in the finish that 
brings out the grain of the wood, giving it, 
in the best work, the transparency of horn. 
The most striking, and perhaps the most 
interesting feature in all this display, is the 
steady advancement from crude and mean- 
ingless design toward the really artistic. 
There is, unfortunately, a class who still 
demand the florid and the ornate regardless 
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1. A COLONIAL REPRODUCTION. 2. DRESSING-CASE, IN MAHOGANY. 3. COLONIAL FORM, 
MODERN ORNAMENT. 4. PERIOD LOUIS XV. 5, MODERN EMPIRE MOTIF—MAIIOGANY. 
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1. Louis xvi. 2. FOREST GREEN OAK, PAINTED PANELS. 3. LOUIS XVI. 4. FLEMISH OAK. 
5. CABINET IN VERNIS MARTIN. 6. FLEMISH OAK. 
of the eternal fitness of things. As they will buy nothing else, the manu- 
facturers make for them what they desire, but each season more and more 
is done for art’s sake, and the result is a gradual uplifting of public taste. 

The best designers throughout the country have been missionaries in this 
field of work. They are close students and men of refined and cultivated 
taste, and if the public would follow them, the country would soon know 
only beautiful furniture. 

But there is no lack of artistic things for those who are educated to appre- 
ciate them,» The revival of styles long recognized as good has placed upon 
the market the best the past has to offer, and that best selected and adapted 
to the needs of our present. 

France during the eighteenth century spent fabulous sums upon building, 
decorating, and furnishing palaces. For this work great artists were em- 
ployed, and they have left results to which students still go for models, and so 
we find to-day furniture in the styles of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. Each 
one of these has marked characteristics, although they often glide into each 
other to the confusion of the uninitiated. In the modern reproductions, 
however, the designers have kept close to typical features. 

In Louis XIV. furniture, is introduced a system of curves and flourishes 
that takes off the sharp corners, bends the chair legs slightly, and fills every 
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available space with ornamentation. But the curves are still related to each 
other, and the designs balanced. This style, while occasionally seen, is not 
as frequent as the suceeeding ones. In the reign of Louis XV., lines broke 
all bounds and wandered at will in every direction. The legs of furniture 
were twisted into varying curves, designs were no longer balanced, while 
flowers and meaningless lines tumbled in profusion over a foundation of 
rocks and shells. The French words for rocks and shells, rocailles and co- 
quilles, were corrupted into rococo, which word has ever since been used 
to designate all such voluptuous vagrancy of curves. 

The revival of this style has produced some of the most graceful pieces of 
furniture upon the market. The designers of the present time have appro- 
priated the sweeping outlines, the irregular panels, the characteristic central 
shell, which is the basis of the ornamentation, the disconnected curves, and 

_ the garlands of flowers. Bedroom furniture offers abundant space for using 
these designs in their perfection, and consequently many rich and expensive 
chamber suites are shown in Louis XV. patterns. The style is also a favor- 
ite for drawing-room furniture where sofas, chairs, tables, cabinets and man- 
tels are all worked out with a chastity never dreamed of ly the French. 

In Louis XVI. furniture there is a decided change in shape. The legs 
are straight, although fluted and turned ; the curves have been reduced to 
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discipline, and many of them exchanged for straight lines. The ornamenta- 
tion does not differ materially from that of the preceding type, although 
there is less of it, and there is a return to the balanced designs of Louis XIV. 
and to the regular panels. The characteristic of the modernized Louis XVI. 
is a pleasant combination of straight and curved lines in the frames with con- 
tinuous lines of carving or beading. Other ornaments are sometimes used, 
although the garlands, festoons and cornucopias usually appear only in the 
tapestry. 

Empire furniture has been frequently attempted, but never long popular, 
probably because so many monstrosities have been produced in cheap fur- 
niture and called Empire if they had as part of their decoration some flat 
ornaments in poorly cut brass, or a wreath and bow-knot. 

Well-made pieces, correct in design, are very desirable. The style was a 
natural outgrowth of the Revolution. A French writer of the time in speak- 
ing of it, said : ‘‘We have changed everything ; freedom now consolidated 


ELIZABETHAN (1 AND 2) AND SHERATON (3). 
in France has restored the pure taste for the antique.’’ Hence the return to 
classic models upon which were placed the symbols of Napoleon’s career in 
the various countries through which he forced his campaigns. The laurel 
wreath with its ribbons, the torches, the lances surmounted by the Phrygian 
cap of liberty, the winged figures, the sphinxes, the claw feet, are but history 
wrought into beauty. . 

The revival of so-called colonial architecture created a demand for colonial 
furniture, and those who appreciated the beauty of it have gone from garret 
to garret in search of discarded treasures. The quest has not been in vain, 
and old pieces have been hunted out, put through the hands of the restorer, 
and now stand in many homes the delight of the family and the envy of the 
less fortunate. Unhappily there’are not enough of these old pieces to ‘‘ go 
around,’’ but those who must needs buy the new need not buy the ugly. 
The factories are reproducing many of these models and designing others 
upon the same lines. Scarcely anything in strict colonial style fails to be 
good. There are deep-seated, high-backed sofas, with serpents and claw 
feet left over from the Empire. There are sofas in severe lines, and tables, 
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SENT TAPESTRY. 
beds, chairs, desks and chests of drawers that might have graced the homes 
of the original ‘‘ Colonial Dames.’’ These pieces are as beautiful as the old 
ones, the carving is as exquisitely done by hand, and the workmanship, if 
possible, better than the antiques. 

In this revival of good things, England has not been forgotten. The 
Elizabethan style is especially adapted to the dining-room, and some good 
examples are found in this furniture. 

Among the individual designers of the English school, perhaps Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton are the most popular. 

The Chippendale models appear more frequently in chairs than in any 
other article. These are made both for the drawing-room and for the dining- 
room. The backs are cut open into fanciful designs, sometimes representing 
ribbons, which in the hands of Chippendale were brought into symmetrical 
forms. Seats of the dining-room chairs are upholstered in leather ; those for 
the drawing-room, in the richest tapestries. 

Furniture in the style of Sheraton is. chaste and especially adapted to our 
modern requirements. It is the kind that grows more and more pleasing 
each day, and so is good to live with. It has square, tapering legs, the lines 
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are severe and the ornamentation simple. These pieces are all decorated 
with delicate tracings of marquetry, with occasional sunbursts and other fig- 
ures in the same work. 

Differing widely from all this is the so-called Dutch or Flemish Rena- 
issance, which has become exceedingly popular. The wood is stained dark, 
usually black, the grain being left open, and is elaborately carved after the 
manner of the famous Flemish wood workers of the seventeenth century. A 
dining-room, hall, or library with the wood work carried out in the same style 
is both quaint and pleasing in effect. For such furnishing there are big hall- 
racks with carved panels representing Dutch interiors, great sideboards sug- 
gestive of good cheer, deep chests which make us wonder if we have not 
stumbled upon the veritable tomb of Ginevra where 

“In sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest.”’ 


There are curious mirror frames, broad tables, and richly carved chairs in 
any one of which Rembrandt might have sat as he etched the ‘‘ Bridge of 
Sixes ’’ while waiting for the mustard. 

Besides these general lines, exquisite things are done in individual pieces. 
An artist designer has contributed to recent novelties a Rookwood effect 
which in coloring, decoration and finish is almost identical with the pottery 
after which it is named. The birds and flowers are, by a process known only 
to the designer, wrought into or under the finish so as to produce the same 
illusive brilliancy so attractive in Rookwood ware. Small tables, reception 
chairs, and light rockers are made in this style. 

A very curious set of chairs in black oak have backs of rep, painted to imi- 
tate tapestry. The paintings are portraits after the old masters. 

The Vernis-Martin work is especially attractive. This is a revival of a fin- 
ish invented in the early part of the eighteenth century by a carriage painter 
—Martin, by name. In the process the wood is covered with gold, waved or 
striated, upon which are painted in rich colors, landscapes, flowers, birds, 
fétes champétres, and similar groupings of Watteau figures. The richest 
pieces have gold mountings and frequently borders inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Chairs, desks, tables, and cabinets are made in Vernis-Martin and the 
effect is beautiful beyond the power of any illustration to represent. 

Finally, a view of the showrooms reveals suggestions of every nation with 
any claim to artistic development, and every period of history that has pro- 
duced anything approaching a type. Out of all this there may sometime de- 
velop a type that can justly be called American, but thus far the nation can 
claim only the ability to select from the past the best it has to offer and to 
adapt these designs to American needs. 

The acknowledged center of the furniture interest in this country has not 
always been in the same place. For some years Grand Rapids has been that 
center. How long the city will hold that position depends upon her ability 
to keep pace with the artistic development of the country, or perhaps a litt!« 
in advance of it, at the same time developing the manufacturing arts so that 
these artistic designs can be produced with reasonable profit, 
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LYRIC. 


By ELINnoR SWATMAN. 


OY, the melody-maker, through mine April winging, 
Furled a fickle pinion, rested him from flight ; 


Joy, with rush and ripple through my boughs of apple, 


Joy, the merry-maker, set my days a-singing, 
Set my life vibrating as a branchlet swinging 
Where the birds alight. 


O the melody-making! O the music breaking 
Through the life and laughter of an April light! 
O the song and clamor leaving tuneful tremor! 

Joy, the melody-making, ere my life forsaking, 

Joy hath taught me music—still the boughs are shaking 
Where he stayed his flight. 


A LONE WOMAN’S WATCH-NIGHT. 


By Epirn M. THoMas. 


With fingers lithe and skilled 

All day she’d toiled to shape the mimic rose, 
Whose petals, never chilled, 

Are Beauty’s challenge in our wintry clime. 

Now in her attic nook above the world, 

While the bright city to its pleasures whirled, 

By one lone lamp a slender glass she filled, 

And held it, waiting for the midnight chime, 

The while she mused with absent eye and ear : 
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\'s the dull winter day, until its close, 


There was a joyous time- 

Ah, time, how long, how long gone by! 

When in her father’s house, with cups of cheer 
The laughing guests had sped the parting year . 
And now, from belfry high, 

The chime rang out against a tingling sky; 

And while the crystal solitude grew tense, 

She raised the chalice clear, 

And with mute pledging intimate and dear, 

She drank to those she loved, of sundered lot ; 


She drank to those she loved—but who forgot 
(A memory, Memory’s only recompense) ; 

She drank to those whose lips in dust are dry, 
Whose spirits, as she mused, with kindling eye, 
Seemed leaning from the starlit vague immense, 
Though veiled to sense ! 


Thus, lonely, yet forever not quite lone 

(As ye had guessed could ye have seen how shone 
Her clear face lit from far within the soul), 

With Love that temporizeth not with Doubt— 
With memories deathless while the long years roll, 
She watched the Old Year out. 
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A MODERN AUTHOR-JOUR- 
NALIST. 
Mr. G. W 


7. Steevens, whose masterly arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘ England’s 
Free Hand on the Nile”’ 
in this number of Frank 
Lesiz’s PopuLar Monta- 
LY will command wide at- 
tention, is at present in 
the Transvaal in his 
journalistic capacity, as 
correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail. This 
strenuous experience, added to his exten- 
sive observations in Egypt and the Nile 
Valley, will constitute Mr. Steevens one of 
the best-equipped living authorities, as he 
is to-day the most interesting writer, upon 
Africa and its sudden dramatic opening-up 
to civilization. Besides his famous book, 
“With Kitchener to Khartum,”’ he has 
found time during the past year to prepare 
another of equal significance and historical 
value, namely, ‘‘ Egypt in 1898.” It is 
through such vivid, epigrammatic and 
withal shrewdly observant writers as 
Steevens that the ‘‘arm-chair traveler” 
—which means the magazine reader—is 
enabled to study the uttermost parts of the 
earth and become a kind’of imaginary 
Cook’s tourist. Speaking of Cook’s tour- 
ists, by the way, here is a characteristic 
bit from Mr. Steevens’s ‘ Egypt”’ : 


G. W. STEEVENS. 


“ The nominal suzerain of Egypt is the Sultan ; 
its real suzerain is Lord Cromer. Its nominal 
governor is the Khedive ; its real governor, for a 
final touch of comic opera, is Thomas Cook and 
Son. Cook's representative is the first person you 
meet in Egypt, and you go on meeting him. He 
sees you in; he sees you through ; he sees you out. 
You see the back of a native—turban, long blue 
gown, red girdle, bare brown legs. ‘How truly 
Oriental,’ you say. Then he turns round, and you 
see ‘Cook’s Porter,’ emblazoned across his breast. 
* You travel Cook, sir,’ he grins; ‘alright.’ And it 
js alright : Cook carries you like a nursing father, 
from one end of Egypt to the other. Cook has 
personally conducted more than one expedition 





intofthe Soudan, and done it as no Transport De- 
partment could do. The population of the Nile 
banks raises produce for Cook, and for him alone. 
In other countries the lower middle-classes aspire 
to a place under Government; in Egypt they as- 
pire to a place under Cook. ‘Good Cook shob all 
the time’ is the native’s giddiest ambition—a per- 
manent engagement with Cook.” 


Of the ancient Egyptians at Luxor he 
says 

“But why pretend to talk of the life of the an- 
cient Egyptians? They took no interest in life at 
all, but set their constant minds only on death. 
They considered their houses as lodgings, says 
Herodotus finely, and their tombs as their real 
homes. If anybody ever lived to die, they did. 
Only two things were important to them—the 
welfare of their souls, and the solidity of their 
monuments. They never seem to have built any- 
thing but temples to the one end, and tombs to 
the other.” 

& 


ONE ON THE EDITOR. 


A Proud and Independent Author, to 
whom we respectfully submitted our pretty 
‘* Little Sweethearts ’’ circular and pros- 
pectus of Frank Lesuiz’s Poputar Montuy 
for the year 1900, has rejected the same 
and returns it to us without even one writ- 
ten word of encouragement or criticism, 
but only the following printed (typewrit- 
ten) slip: 

I regret that the enclosed is not just suitable for 
my purpose. It is accordingly returned to you 


with the thanks of 
Tue AvTHor. 


While Authors cannot hold themselves responsi 
ble for Magazine Advertisements received by 
them, they will endeavor to return those they duo 
not find interesting, if stamped and addressed 
envelopes are enclosed for that purpose, 


Isn’t that disheartening to a young and 
struggling magazine? It shows that the 
Author regards his work as a mere sordid 
matter of business, and doesn’t care 


whether he helps along the publisher’s 
prestige, prosperity and publicity or not. 
This is a sad state of affairs. We will not 
go so far as to assert that the authors are 
joined together in a conspiracy to keep 


























































certain magazines from getting their names 
before the public, though sometimes we 
have reason to suspect that such is the 
case ; but we do claim that authors as a 
rule are biased and narrow and arbitrary 
in their judgment of magazines, and we 
have about given up hope of receiving 
justice or strictly impartial treatment at 
their hands. 


Sad 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Amid the city’s hum and heat, 
Beneath a blazing sky, 

Along the busy cobbled street 
Disports a butterfly. 


An Indian maiden long ago 
She tripped on airy feet 

Beneath the forest trees a-blow 
Where winds the city street. 

And now, a spirit full of wist, 
A crimson butterfly, 

She seeks her lover at the tryst 
As in the days gone by. 

That tryst, alas, no more is here, 
Where not a blossom smiles— 

Where only sombre smoke-clouds veer 
Round grimy granite piles. 


But still she skims the purple pave, 
A-flutter with unrest, 

While dreaming of the painted brave, 
The star that lights her quest. 


At last she finds him, and is flushed 
With rapture bright as day — 
Then suddenly her joy is crushed ; 

To death she swoons away. 
Because, in all his Indianhood, 
The chief she loved of yore 
She finds translated into wood 
At Smith’s tobacco store. 


—R. K. Munkittrick. 
ad 
STORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


When you are looking for a new story- 
book, did you ever think how much of in- 
terest is hidden in the fluttering leaves of 
the calendar? The months and days each 
have a history of their own interesting 
enough to repay one for their study. To 
begin at the beginning and January— 
though really January did not use to be 
the beginning of the year—but that’s an- 
other story, as Mr. Kipling says. 


MARGINALIA. 
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In the old days of Rome Janus was the 
god of war. His temple, which was a high 
archway, stood in the Roman Forum and 
had twelve gates. Janus himself was rep- 
resented by a statue which had two faces, 
one looking backward into the city, the 
other forward. Janus was also the god of 
beginnings. And as the new year looks 
backward over the days that are past and 
forward to the days to come, and since it 
is, too, the beginning of the year and has 
twelve gates, or months, this name seems 
eminently fitting. Janus, also, was sup- 
posed to hold the key which would open 
every lock, so, too, the door of the new 
year is unlocked with January. He was 
always sought at the beginning of every 
undertaking, and propitiated with an 
offering of meal, frankincense or salt, all 
of which must be new. 

When it came to the naming of Febru- 
ary, the gods seem to have been neglected, 
for, instead of calling it for any of them, a 
festival was chosen. On the fifteenth of 
February the people used to go up to Rome 
to the very cave where the famous wolf 
cared for Romulus and Remus. Every 
one took as an offering goats and a dog. 
After these animals had, been sacrificed 
two young men were chosen, by lot, I 
suppose, since that is the way the Romans 
used to decide important questions. These 
young men were brought to the altar and 
their foreheads touched with a bloody 
sword. The blood was then wiped off 
with wool dipped in milk. After they 
had all eaten of a great feast, each guest 
cut a thong from the skin of the animal he 
had brought to sacrifice. Then—perhaps 
because they felt the need of exercise after 
such a hearty meal—these visitors formed 
themselves in two lines and, with the 
whips in their hands, ran with all their 
might around the city. The bystanders 
thought there was healing in the touch of 
the thongs, so they crowded near the run- 
ners, who kept slashing the whips as they 
ran. This festival was called Februatio 
and the thongs Februa, hence February. 

Originally, the year had but ten months 
and began with March. As Mars was the 
protector of the nation and was thought to 
send the lightning and to be the giver of 

light and of rain, the Romans were natur- 
ally anxious not to arouse his jealousy or 
anger ; so they hastened to name a month 
in his honor. In one way this name seems 
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very appropriate, for Mars was supposed 
to have a voice so loud that when he 
roared it sounded like nine or ten thousand 
men. And the Saxons used always to 
speak of it as the ‘‘loud and stormy 
month.”’ 

I like best of all the way April was 
named, though it was not in honor of any 
festival or god. Perhaps, though Roman 
winters are much more mild than ours, the 
people, like us, may have been very glad to 
see signs of the return of spring, like the 
buds opening and all the young green 
things coming through the earth. It made 
them exclaim, ‘‘ Omnia aperit ’’—it opens 
everything. And from this came April. 

May was named for the goddess Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas. She had six younger 
sisters, and as they were all born on a 
mountain, they are called ‘‘ mountain god- 
desses.’’ Maia was the mother of Mercury, 
called the messenger of the gods, who is 
always represented with winged sandals 
and a wonderful wand twined about with 
two serpents, and which Mercury had only 
to wave and quarrels would cease. What 
a pity that Mercury and his sword are no 
longer known! Jupiter placed Maia and 
her sisters as a group of stars in the sky 
and called them the Pleiades. Only six 
are visible to us, because one was disobedi- 
ent and loved a mortal, Sisyphus. Her 
son, Dardanus, founded Troy, and when 
that was destroyed his mother felt so badly 
that she has hidden her face ever since, 
and the other six stars are pale because 
they are sorrowing with their sister. 

June was probably named for Juno, the 
queen among the gods. She was the wife 
of Jupiter, but unfortunately she was very 
jealous. And it was because she thought 
him in love with Io that she gave Argus, 
with his hundred eyes, thé position of 
watchman over her. It is so old that 
probably it is familiar to you all how at 
last Mercury succeeded in putting Argus 
to sleep and then in cutting off his head. 
Juno was greatly grieved at this, and took 
the hundred eyes of Argus and placed 
them in the tail of the peacock. She is 
generally seen in a chariot drawn by pea- 
cocks, with Iris, dressed in rainbow colors, 
for her attendant. 

For many years July was called Quin- 
tilis, the Latin for the fifth month, even 
after the calendar was changed. But you 
all know how much the Romans thought 





of Julius Cesar, and what a great general 
he was. Naturally, they wanted to honor 
him in every possible way. So on the day 
of his death, which was in the seventh 
month, they decided to give his name to 
it. And ever since, through all these cen- 
turies, whenever people have stopped to 
think as they spoke of July, they have been 
reminded of Julius Cesar, the brave old 
Roman. 

But they were very like the folks of other 
times in one way—they would get jealous 
and angry. And making one of those 
rulers jealous was a really serious thing ; 
it might mean losing one’s head. So no 
sooner had July been christened than they 
hastened to name Sextilis in honor of the 
Emperor Augustus, calling it August. But 
matters were not yet quite even, for July 
had thirty-one days, while August had but 
thirty. So another day was added to Aug- 
ust, and then the Emperor had nothing to 
complain of. 

There have been many brave and wise 
men since whom some of us might have 
liked to honor; but it is doubtful if any 
one of us would have the courage to name 
a month for his especial hero, much as we 
would like to date a letter Dewey the 
tenth, or Lincoln the twenty-first. So 
probably until the end of time the ninth 
month will be called the seventh, or Sep- 
tember ; the tenth, October ; the eleventh, 
November, and the twelfth, December. 

—Margaret P. Boyle. 
5 a 
EXPLAINED. 


Two hands there are within her muff, 
And one is soft, the other rough ; 

’Tis hard to guess how one so fair 
Could have two hands so different there. 


O list! ye simple, untrained youth! 

I'll tell you something now, forsooth : 

The hand so soft, so white, divine, 

Is hers, and hush! the other—mine! 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 


5 ad 
A POETIC PROPHECY. 


All poets are prophets, in a general 
sense ; but rarely indeed is a personal pre- 
diction fulfilled so happily, and with such 
specific exactness, as that uttered by Colo- 
nel Archibald Hopkins, clerk of the Court 
of Claims, at Washington, D. C., some two 
years ago. The subject of this friendly 
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forecast was no less a personage than Ad- 
miral (then Commodore) George Dewey, 
and the occasion was a farewell dinner 
given in his honor at the Metropolitan 
Club, in the national capital, when he was 
ordered to the Asiatic Station. Dewey was 
then, as ever, a companionable man, whom 
everybody liked. By the time the list of 
guests reached fifty the capacity of the 
dining-room of the Metropolitan Club was 
fully tested, and the entries, as they say 
on the race track, were closed. It was a 
memorable evening. Dewey was in happy 
mood, amid his friends, the menu was an 
inspiration, the wines numerous and ex- 
cellent, the company congenial. 
The feature of the dinner, as every one 
there present can testify, was the poem of 
Colonel Hopkins, which we reprint here- 
with : 
Fill all your glasses full to-night, 
The wind is off the shore ; 

And be it feast or be it fight, 
We pledge the Commodore. 

Through days of storm, through days of calm, 
On board Pacific seas ; 


At anchor off the Isles of Palm, 
Or with the Japanese ; 


Ashore, afloat, on deck, below, 
Or where the bulldogs roar; 

To back a friend or breast a foe, 
We pledge the Commodore. 

We know our honor'li be unstained, 
Where’er his pennant flies ; 

Our rights respected and maintained, 
Whatever power defies. 


And when he takes the homeward track, 
An Admiral's banner won, 
We'll hail the day that brings him back, 
And laud the duty done. 
The only trouble with the foregoing, as 
a prophecy, is, that it don’t say anything 
about his marriage. But all this was when 
Dewey was simply one Commodore out 
of fifty, one officer among thousands. 


Bad 
WITH VARIOUS POSSIBLE 
APPLICATIONS. 


Some years ago I had occasion to ride 
through the mountain section of East Ten- 
nessee. It is not an agricultural country, 
though in a valley not far from the Wa- 
tauga River. I chanced to come across an 
unusually prosperous-looking farm, and, 
being thirsty, I turned my horse into the 
path that led to the old-fashioned house. 
Before I got to the door I was greeted in a 


. 


true Southern style by the gentleman who 
evidently owned the place. After passing 
the time of day, I was invited into a build: 
ing that served as a kitchen and handed a 
big dipper of corn whiskey. This natur- 
ally stimulated the conversation, and, con- 
sequently, I learned more about farming 
in Tennessee than I ever knew before. 
Notwithstanding the prosperity of my 
new-made acquaintance, he was bemoan- 
ing a circumstance that, as he stated, cost 
him a thousand dollars’ worth of good 
pork—by not having enough little pigs to 
at up and fatten upon the mountain 
chestnuts, which had grown more plenti- 
ful that year than he had ever seen them 
before! He had missed an opportunity. 
oe R. C. W. 
CHICO. 

The late Chico was a Yorkshire terrier of 
purest breed, weighing exactly one pound 
and a half, of remarkable beauty, and pos- 
sessing a bright, human-like intelligence, 





CHICO, 


which, combined with a charming disposi- 
tion and what must be described as fastidi- 
ous refinement of manner, won for himina 
short life of less than four years a circleof 
friends who now mourn him as perhaps a 
dog never before was mourned. These 
friends were mostly, though not exclusive- 
ly, persons of artistic or literary distine- 
tion—writers, singers, painters, players. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm, well known in 
the first category, says of Chico 

He understood the usages of good society and 
seemed to take as much pleasure in a reception, 
concert or opera as if he had been a biped instead 
of aquadruped. He had his own views and ex- 
pressed them to his friends, but always by little 
gestures, and not by sounds. With singers he liked 
he would sit or stand motionless and express en- 
joyment by either smiling or wagging his tail 
With singers he did not like he would express his 
disfavor by curling himself into a ball under a sofa 
or, where it was possible, by leaving the room, 
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Ile probably occasioned more diplomatic and in- 
ternational trouble than any dog who ever lived. 
He and his mistress were inseparable, and as she 
is a great traveler and many of the European 
countries have absurd rules and regulations re- 
specting the importation of dogs, something was 
always bound to happen upon the journey. To 
provide against these legal difficulties, Chico had 
passports, vises, bills of health, medical certificates 
certificated photographs and official statements 
and records. The little fellow undoubtedly under 
stood something of the difficulty, because, if neces- 
sary, he would creep into a-sleeve or pocket, a box 
or basket at command and there remain as if 
dead until told to reappear. In this way he had 
traveled in railways, steamers and other means of 
transportation where dogs were absolutely pro- 
hited, and the stricter the rule against dogs the 
greater was his joy when he performed the journey 
in safety. He seems to have had a preference for 
poets. He liked Joaquin Miller, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gladys Went- 
worth, Grace LeBaron Upham and Florence 
Folsom 

And the poets liked Chico, as is evident 
from the sympathetic tributes which they 
have paid to the little fellow’s memory. 
Oft ere this has his portrait been published 
—in the great London weeklies, in the 
newspapers here at home. We regret that 
we cannot here make room for all the 
verses we have, but will offer, as among 
the most touching, the following : 


Ccilico. 

By the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 
If angels keep our treasures we call lost, 
And vanished joys may yet be ours again, 
Then surely love like Chico’s has but crossed 
The narrow stream which separates the main 
From this, an island in life’s troubled sea, 
Where first we taste of human destiny ; 
For well we know that bird and beast and man 
Share the same life with which the world began ; 
And love which thrills and binds fond human 

hearts 

Looks out of eyes like Chico's, nor departs 
When death hath placed upon that love its seals 
And joys are memories till our God reveals 
The mighty mysteries of all-conquering love, 
And we shall clasp our own in worlds above. 


These beautiful stanzas are by the late 
** Pearl Rivers ”’ 


ONLY A DOG. 
“Only a dog.”” You wonder why 
I grieve so much to see him die. 
Ah, if you knew 
How true a friend a dog can be, 
And what a friend he was to me 
When friends were few! 


“Only a dog, a beast,”’ you sneer; 
** Not worthy a sigh or tear.” 
Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend, 
While I have language to defend 
His memory. 


Thro’ ups and downs, thro’ thick and thin, 
My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. 
He journeyed with me many miles ; 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears. 


Ah! go away and let me cry, 

For now you know the reason why 
I loved him so. 

Leave me alone to close his eyes, 

That looked so wistful and so wise ; 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate or open door 

You'll ran to welcome me now no more, 
Dear little friend. 

You were so good, so kind, so true, 

I question, looking down at you, 
Is this the end ? 


Is there for you no other side— 

No home beyond death's chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 

Where meekness and fidelity 

Will meet reward—ualthough you be 
Only a dog? 


** He had no soul.” How know you so? 

What have we that had not Chico, 
Save idle speech? 

If from the Bible you can read 

Him soulless, then I own no creed 
That preachers preach. 


My dog had love and faith and joy 

As much as any baby boy- 
Intelligence— 

Could smell, see, hear and suffer pain ; 

What makes a soul, if these are vain? 
When I go hence, 


*Tis my belief, my dog will be 

Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing so, 

I keep his ribbon and his bell, 

And do not say to him, “* Farewell,” 
But, “* Au revoir, Chico!" 


ad 
THE WIND’S MESSAGE. 


Oh! the wild wind wildly moans 


In the branches of the tree, 
And it hustles 
And it bustles 

In a diabolic glee. 


It along the meadow sweeps, 


And it ripples and it whines, 
And it dances 
And it prances 

Through the sycamores and pines. 


And the burden of its song’s 
E’er delivered with a roar: 
“T am humming 
And I’m coming— 
Hang the sign out: ‘Shut the door!” 
—R. K. M. 














AN OL‘D-FASHIONED VALENTINE. 


4 LLE thinges beneathe ye skye 
That lovlie are and true 


Obey one lawe. to closer drawe 


a 


My longinge hearte to you. 


Ye blushing: roses bloome, 
Ye lily s tender hue, 
Ye violette with dewdrops wette 


Breathe onlie, onlie you. 


Ye breezes wanderinge 
Ye whisperinge woodlande through, 
Where’ er they hlowe their voices lowe 


Speake onlie, onlie you. 


Ye blackhirde in ye tree, 
Ye skylarke in ye blue, 
In alle their gleefulle melodie 


Sinae onlie onlie you. 


’ 


Though winter ’ tis 


Vette happinesse 
Would make each 


] ithon le, 


Ye promise of ye Mai 
And June's fulfilme nte, 
Yea, alle ye yeare but makes wre deare 


Ye verie thought of yor 


I'd care notte for ye flowe 3. 
No faire r one Id see 
In alle ye place than your faire face 


If it would smile on me. 


Td care notte for ye breez 


That whispe rs to ye tree 


If one lowe worde my qla tre hearde 


You u hisperinge to me 


I'd care not for ye birde . 
That carol joyfullic 
With you to blesse mney CSE 


My lite a songe would 


divine 


daye as hriaghte as Maie, 


Could [hut calle you mine. 


Jenni 
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YOUNG WASHINGTON’S WRESTLING 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwaid. 





